





Putting Denmark On the Map 


Small In S1ze, Great In Enterprise—Cooperation Did It 


IKE everyone who is interested in 
agriculture, I had heard much and 

read much of the Danish farmers, and 

I was curious to see what they had 
accomplished. For that purpose I recently 
spent some time in Denmark. I there visited 
small farms, middle sized 

farms, and large farms. I 

talked with farmers in their 

homes. I in- 


By FRANK 0. LOWDEN 


President, Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Formerly Governor of Ilitnois 


rural civilization usually has gone down before 
the growing strength of the urban forces. , 

Denmark is chiefly interesting to me be- 
cause it is the most notable exception to this 
general rule of which I know. As late as 


most inspiring chapter of which I know in the 
history of agriculture. 

The soil in Denmark as compared with our 
own is very ordinary indeed. They have no 
lands naturally as rich as the great body of 
land now being farmed in the United States. 
This land has been cultivated for centuries. 
In 1864 they lost the provinces of Schleswig 
and Holstein to Germany. Those provinces 

contained some of their best 




















spected coopera- 
tive creameries 
and cooperative 
packing houses. 
I visited the 
Royal Agricul- 
tural College at 
Copenhagen and 
the Dalum Agricultural School, 
one of the numerous agricultural 
schools scattered over the 
country. I also visited two of 
their famous “Folk High 


LowvDEN 


Frank O, 


nearby countries. 

farmers, particularly in the Central West, than Mr. Lowden. 

formerly a very successful Governor of the State of Illinois. The farm- 

ers like him because he himself is a farmer and a very ardent, fearless 

and efficient fighter for farmers’ rights. 

Lae Lowden’s stories, the first of which appears on this page.—The 
itors. 


Ex-Governor Lowden Writes For Standard 


Farm Papers 


E are very fortunate, in common with other farm journals in the 
Standard Farm Paper Group, in having been able to secure from 
the Honorable Frank O. Lowden a series of articles giving his experi- 
ences and impressions on agricultural conditions in Denmark and other 
Probably no man is better known and loved among 
He was 


We are sure you will enjoy 


land. In addition, Germany, 
which had been Denmark’s best 
market for her agricultural pro- 
ducts; practically closed that 
market by high tariff duties and 
embargoes. It was a dark hour 
indeed for Denmark. Out of the 
despair of her people grew the 
determination to repair her losses 
by a united effort of her people 
to make the best use possible of 
her remaining acres. She could 
not act unitedly or effectively, 
she found, except through or- 














Schools.” I motored over the 
Kingdom from one end to the other. 
I shall attempt to give the impressions I 
received which seem to me to have a bear- 
ing upon our own agricultural problems. Of 
course, I shall not attempt to give in detail the 
story of Denmark’s agricultural progress. 
This has been done better by others than I can 
do it. My purpose is simply to tell those 
things which I have seen with my own eyes, 
from which we may pfofit if 
we will. 
In all ages and in all countries 
the agricultural problem has 
been an important one. The 
history of civilization seems to 
run something like this: an agri- 
culture more or less primitive, 
out of which towns and cities 
arise to serve the needs of the 
rural population; later as the 
towns and cities grow, com- 
merce with other nations. 
Manufacturing follows. 
Finally urban life becomes so 
attractive and so profitable as 
to imperil agriculture. There 
usually has developed an un- 
conscious struggle between the 
dwellers in the towns and cities 
on the one hand and those who 
live in the country on the other 


1788, or about the time our Constitutional 
Convention was in session in Philadelphia 
those who tilled the land were largely serfs. 
In that year serfdom was abolished. The 
majority of the farmers of Denmark today 
are descendants of those serfs. And yet they 
have reached a higher degree of economic in- 
dependence and are better educated as a whole 
than any other farmers in the world. It is the 





as to which shall survive. In 
the long story of agriculture, 


ganization of her producers. 

This conviction was the real beginning of 
the cooperative movement in Denmark. It 
was not, however, until 1882, that the first 
cooperative creamery was there established. 
A few years before, the cream separator had 
been invented, following which creameries 
operated by private capital had been set up. 
Most of these, however, had failed. It then 
occurred to the farmers about Hjedding to 
take into their own hands the 
manufacture and marketing of 
their butter. The Hjedding 
Cooperative Dairy at once real- 
ized a good price for its butter. 
It created a sensation; many 
farmers came to see it. 

The organization of other 
cooperative creameries in Den- 
mark rapidly followed. Before 
the establishment of the co- 
operatives farmers generally 
received for their butter 25 per 
cent less than the price obtained 
by the owners of the large 
estates received. In other words, 
the cooperatives cancelled this 
difference of 25 per cent and 
added something besides. The 
lesson the small and the middle 
sized farmers learned from this 
was that through union they 
became more powerful than 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Renewing Our Farm Bureau Membership 
A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE first freezing weather of the season 
arrived before Western New York was 
ready for it. On the night of ee 

10, apples, cabbage and potatoes still i 
the orchards and fields froze up in a temper ane 
which fell as low as 27 degrees, and did not 
thaw out until the late after- 
noon of November 11th, or the 
morning of the twelfth. The 
fore part of the week brought 
fine warm Indian summer days 
of which almost everyone 
made the most and a great deal 
of produce was secured. Here- 
abouts I should estimate that 
from ten to fifteen per cent of 
the apples were still on the 
M. C. Burret, ‘Tees with perhaps about the 
same amount of cabbage in the 
fields. Potatoes being most valuable, were pretty 

well dug though often with extreme difficulty, 





aye 


Storing Frozen Apples 


The question will again be asked “Are apples 
and cabbage injured by the freeze?’ No doubt 
they are somewhat judging from the experience 
of other years, but just how much re — to 
be seen. It is essential that neither apples nor 
cabbage be handled while frozen but left strictly 
alone until they thaw out naturally as handling will 
bruise and blacken where touched. After the 
frost is entirely out it is hard to tell that they 
are injured. No doubt keeping quality and to 
extent texture are impaired. Freezing 
seems to have the general effect of hastening 
ripening. Some do not l 


consider it safe or wise 
to store frozen fruit, 


some 


but it is often stored and 


By M. C. BURRITT 


usually will come out quite satisfactorily if not 
kept too late. In general, however, it is better 
to put both cabbage and apples that have been 
frozen into the channels of consumption as soon 
as possible. 

The time for the annual check up of farm and 
home bureau work and the canvass for member- 
ship has again come around. Many plans have 
been made for so-called permanent membership 
with the hope of avoiding this annual canvass. 
Five and ten year and life memberships have been 
taken, only to find that these have to be collected 
just the same every year. Personally, I have 
never been sorry that an annual fall sign-up cam- 
paign is necessary. It is an opportunity for a 
check up on the previous years program and re- 
sults and to seat for the coming year. County 
agents go over work and plans carefully with 
committeemen and these men in turn talk with 
individual members. This review of work done 
and needs ahead is good for all of us because 
it brings home to us the value of the bureaus and 
the opportunity for still greater use of them. 


Help Needed In Hard Times 


In the fruit belt, because of low prices, and on 
account of heavy losses of such crops as beans 
and tomatoes, membership renewals may come a 
little hard and slowly. This is, however, as I see 
it, largely a matter of point of view. It will 
be generally admitted, in this county at least, that 
the farm and home bureaus are very much worth 
while and tl et ony deserve support for value re- 
ceived. While five dollars will be hard for many 
to spare we must not neglect to support our es- 





sential institutions now. We need the bureaus 
in these times more than ever. We call the doc- 
tor when we are sick although we ought to use 
him more to keep us in good health rather than 
wait until urgent need demands his services. So 
it is with the bureaus. 

I have previously tried to point out what -it 
seems to me are some of the needs of the fruit 
industry. It must have a definite and a sound 
program. The farm bureaus are essential 
agencies for farmers to use in determining the 
program and then for putting it into effect. If 
fruit growers will develop the point of view that 
the bureaus must be supported with their mem- 
berships now because we need them more than 
ever in this time of stress, they will see the neces- 
sity of a ready and general response. Never is 
constructive planning and a forward looking pro- 
gram more important than in a time of depres- 
sion.—M. C. Burritt. 





News From Central New York 
by H. H. Lyon 


TSEGO county is about as near to my home 
tJ... is Delaware but some way I have not 
traveled in that direction very much. Today a 
friend drove up and suggested that I go with 
him as he had business over the line in Otsego. 
We went up the Susquehanna for ten or a dozen 
miles and then off the hard surfaced road into 
the hills. Those Otsego hills as far as I went are 
not so high as some in Delaware but I found 
that some of them are just about as steep. We 
went back into the woods for some distance and 
I found one chestnut tree, the first that I have 


(Continued on page 13) 


Farm People Have Their Troubles 


But the Path ot the City Worker Aiso Has Its Bumps 


UMAN nature is restless. Normal un- 
rest is a good thing. It makes for 
progress. But abnormal unrest, char- 
acterized by confirmed dissatisiacti 
or chronic complaint, is unhealthy and lead 
stagnation or retrogression. A healthy discon- 

nt, that spurs one on to greater effort, mak« 
for advancement. 

At this time there appears to be more than 


the normal spirit of unrest abroad, and it 
seems to pervade all classes of people. ‘The 
farmers are restless, and not wit t reason 
Whatever the cause, they are not getting that re- 
turn to which their labor, their energy, their 
thought, not to speak of their investment, en 
title them. But this is not the unrest with 
which this article will deal. Unrest prevails 
also among the people in the city, and it is this 


side of the pmwture that I shall try 


By GABRIEL DAVIDSON 


gathered will help us determine whether life 
in the city is quite as roseate as some tarmers 
imagine. First, let us take the federal income 
tax returns for 1924. Of the over 7,000,000 re- 
turns filed, 72% showed a net income of $3000 
a year or less. These do not take into account 
incomes which were not large enough even to 
necessitate the filing of a report. The Nation- 
al Bureau of Economie Research reports that 
860% of persons in the United States gainfully 
earned less than $2000 a year in 

average weekly wage for factory 
York State, both office and 
shop, for 1925 is given by the New York State 
Industrial Commission as $28.26. <A _ recent 
survey disclosed that 75% of the wage earners 


( mploy ed 
1918. The 


workers in New 


in New York City earn less than $2400 a year, 
Now $3000 or $2400 or even $2000 may seem 
large to some farmers, but it is not nearly so 
large as it appears when one takes into consid- 
eration the high cost of city living. And it 
will be admitted that on $3000 a year no man 
can accumulate riches, even were he to live 
as long as Methuselah. 

Two million people in the United States, 
15% of the wage earning population, are nor- 
mally unemployed. At the peak of hard times 
in 1921, the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that the army of unem- 
ployed reached 5,735,000. The statistics of the 
New York State Industrial Commission for 
January 1926 show that 19,217 workers of all 
classes, including clerical and _ professional 
lines, applied to it for employment, but only 
10,966 positions were filled. What 
became of the other 8251? Two 





to present, 











workers registered for every avail- 
able clerical opening. These are 
surely conditions not to be contem- 
plated with envy. 

I know the fear and trepidation 
that fill the heart of the farmer a& 
he looks forward with anxious ex- 
pectancy to the maturity of his 
crops. I know the gloom and 
despair that pervade him if the 
crops fail and he must wait a sea- 
son, perhaps a whole year, for the 
next. How about the worker 
who at the end of one season does 
-_ know whether his job will be 

waiting for him at the beginning 
of the next? Be work plentiful 
or slack, times good or bad, the 
city worker must pay rent and 











Because conditions on the farm 
have not been il, many a 
farmer casts | nee te 
W 1 the cit x. re ve o l 
friend there 1 | vn 
wealthy while he has | n strug- 
£ Tu on the farm. lle therefore 
beholds the city as the breeding 
place of millionaires. It is very 
true that there are in the city out- 
stal ling successes, 3 ; these 
are few and extremely rare. On 
the other hand, it is just as true, 
unfortunately, that there are in 
the city dismal failures. These 
are not nearly so few nor quite so 
t Success 1s more spectacular 
than failure. That is just what 
makes the few instances stand out 
so boldly, 


Some statistics that I have 


Two farm boys In Monroe County, New York, who get pleasure as well as training 
from raising their calif. Boys who tive in the city have no such opportunities. 


buy food. In this respect the 
(Continued on page 6) 
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How Taxes Are Raised 


One-Third ot the Property Pays Three-Fourths ot the Tax in New York State 


SHALL try to tell you where the tax money 

comes from; how it is divided and the pur- 

poses for which it is spent. The sources of 

my material are the reports of the New York 
State Tax Commission. 


First—Where the Tax Money Comes From 


The general property tax is by far the most 
important tax. In 1924, the total local and 
state tax levy was 678 million dollars of 


By M. SLADE KENDRICK 


Asst. Prof. of Rural Economy, New York State College 
of Agriculture 


Again I repeat—There are 26.5 billions of real 
property and 42.8 billions of personalty in New 
York State. Four billions of real property are 
exempt from taxation. Substracting, WE FIND 
THAT 22.5 BILLIONS OF REAL PROP- 
ERTY BEAR THREE-FOURTHS OF THE 


Local divisions get most of their revenues from 
taxes on general property. In 1924, 90 per cent 
of the city, 98 per cent of the county, 72 per cent 
of the townships and nearly 100 per cent of 
school taxes were taxes on general property. 
Repeating—Taxes on general property in 1924 
were 90 per cent of city, 98 per cent of county, 
72 per cent of township taxes and about 100 per 
cent of school taxes. The remaining tax reve- 
nues of cities, counties and townships are frona 

taxes which are divided between the 





which 518 millions were levied on gen- 





eral property. Thus more than three- 
fourths of all tax dollars were gen- 
eral property tax dollars. In _ that 


ness corporations was 33 million dol- 
lars, or 5 per cent; the income tax 
levy was 4 per cent; the motor vehicle 
tax levy 3% per cent; and the inherit- 
ance tax levy 3%4 per cent. Then 
came a number of smaller taxes as 
those on mortgages, stock transfers, 
bank stock, trust companies, ete. 

Let me repeat. In 1924, 76 per 
cent, three-fourths of our tax levy, 
was on general property; 4 per cent on 
incomes; 3% per cent on motor ve- 
hicles; and 3% per cent on inherit- 
ances. Levies on mortgages, stock 
transfers, bank stocks, etc., were much 


larger state aid for rural schools. 


Facts About Taxes 


*. ; S EFORE any fair or right solution can be found for the heavy burden 
Ss 

7 the franchise tax levy on busi B of taxes which oppresses us all, we must first understand thor- 
oughly all of the facts about our present system of taxes. 
readets know, American Agriculturist has been intensely interested for 
years in bringing about tax relief for farmers. 
for lowering or abolishing the direct state tax on real estate and for 
Whatever results have been attain- 
ed so far have been through the splendid cooperation of the farm or- 
ganizations of the State and of the farmers themselves. In continuing 
the fight, we must be careful not to do anything that is unfair or that 
will cripple necessary public work. But we must have relief. 
Therefore, we take pleasure in publishing articles like the one on 
this page by Professor Kendrick which gives you fundamental facts 
necessary to know before working for any plan for lower taxes. We 
suggest that this article be studied and discussed thoroughly both by 
individuals and on the programs of the Grange and other farm meet- 
ings. The article was recently broadcast by Professor Kendrick in the 
form of an address over station WGY of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady.—The Editors. 


We have led the fight 


State and local governments. Most im- 
portant of these are taxes on incomes, 
motor vehicles and franchises of busi- 
ness corporations, domestic and for- 


As our eign. 


Lastly—How the Tax Money Is Spent 


Taxes are levied and collected pri- 
marily to the end that funds be pro- 
vided for the public needs of the peopie 
of the State. The tax gathering sys- 
tem is simply the method of getting 
an income from the public which is 
later to be spent for the benefit of 
the public. Individuals get incomes 
from business, labor, professional serv 
ices, etc.; the public gets income from 
taxes. Once collected both are spent. 








smaller. 

The Tax Commission has made a study of the 
wealth of the State. They find that the gross 
wealth of the State consists of 26.5 billions in 
land and its improvements and 42.8 billions in 
personalty (meaning automobiles, livestock, 
merchandise, machinery, stocks and bonds, etc.) 
More than 4 billions of land and its improve- 
ments are exempt by law from taxation. Thus 
22.5 billions of real property sustained three- 
fourths of the entire tax levy of 1924. Ex- 
pressed in percentages 32 per cent of the gross 
wealth of the State paid 76 per cent of the taxes. 


TAX LOAD AND 428 BILLIONS OF PER- 
SONALTY BEAR THE OTHER FOURTH. 


Next—How The Tax Money Is Divided 


The general property tax is almost entirely a 
local tax. In 1924, only 6 cents in every dollar 
levied went to the State. From 1906-1910, and 
again in 1914 and in 1916, there was no state 
levy on general property. The State gets prac- 
tically all of its revenues from taxes on franchises, 
business corporations, personal incomes, inherit- 
ances, etc. 





The individual spends for his own ine 
dividual purposes. The public spends for publie 
purposes. 

Let us see how the taxes levied in 1924 were 
spent. The State government spent only a little 
more than 1514 per cent for general government 
and for protection of persons and property. 
Formerly the carrying on of the general govern- 
ment and the furnishing of protection to persons 
and property were the principal functions of the 
State government. Yet now in dollar terms they 
comprise only 1/6 of the functions of the State 
(Continued on page 10) 


The Farm Situation as the Year Draws to a Close 


Dairymen and Potato Growers Appear Best Off---Hog Cholera Threatens in Corn Beit 


ITH the passing of fall and the clos- 
ing up of the farm business in the 
fields, it is a good time to sit back 
and review the farm situation in its 

entirety. In some sections dark spots show up. 
On the whole, however, the season winds up with 
yields about average and the prospects for gross 
returns not far from the figures 
of last year. Fall rains, Sep- 
tember frost and attending con- 
ditions have created some 
damage to fruit, beans, potatoes 
and other seasonable crops. In 
other sections the fall season 
has been reasonably good and 
we hear at this late date of 
pastures in good condition and 
cows still out. 

The South has been severely 
hit by an unusually heavy cot- 
ton crop and consequently low 
prices. Last spring, it was pre- 
dicted, with the contemplated acreage in mind, 
that we were almost sure to see cheap cotton. 
For four years cotton growers have been doing 
just what other producers do when business is 
profitable—expand. Since 1921 they have in- 
creased their acreage over 50 per cent and cot- 
ton has dropped from over 25 cents a pound 
down, in some cases, to below 10 cents. 


Outlook for Spring Wheat 


In the spring wheat country, including North 
Dakota through to Nebraska, drouth and bad 
weather have cut the crops to such an extent that 
a lean winter looms ahead. Last month South 
Dakota showed the lowest crop condition in the 
country, being over 55% of the average. 





Freon, W. Ou 


By FRED. W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculiurist 


Coming into the corn belt where hog prices 
have been relatively high and corn prices although 
slightly higher than formerly, have been low 
enough to encourage feeders, we hear of a ma- 
terially larger crops of pigs in prospect this fall. 
However, there is a factor that is looked upon 
as being quite serious in both Illinois and Iowa 
and that is hog cholera, losses from which have 
been said to be the heaviest since 1914. The De- 
partment of Agriculture states that during recent 
years there has been less serum used for hog 
cholera because of the comparatively light out- 
breaks since 1915. Naturally this has reduced 
production of serum and this recent outbreak is 
greatly handicapped by a shortage of supplies. 
If losses are comparable to those in 1913 to 1915 
the hog forecast is almost sure to be reduced be- 
low the present indications, which show that the 
number of sows bred for fall farrow this year 
is over 40% larger than in 1925. Prospects are 
that prices this winter will be comparable to those 
of a year ago. 


Dairy Outlook Improving 


_ In commenting on the situation in the dairy 
industry, L. M. Davis of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics writes: 


“More definite evidence of improvement in dairy sec- 
tions resulting from the late summer rains is now at 
hand****It is of interest to note that during the first 
3 weeks of October market receipts of butter dropped 
almost 9 per cent below those of the same period last 
year, and that total receipts since January 1 have almost 
lost the gain over last year which up until now has 
been carried throughout all of 1926. 


“Stocks of butter in cold storage on October 1 were 
125,122,000 pounds, a reduction of 13,000,000 pounds 
under the peak holdings of September 1, but a surplus 
of 11,000,000 pounds over October 1, 1925. Since Oce- 
tober 1 there has been an active movement out of store 
age warehouses, and it is probable the surplus over 
1925 will be substantially reduced by November 1. 

“Fluid milk market is generally in good shape with 
reports from important areas indicating that there are no 


burdensome surpluses. Condensed milk markets cons 
tinue steady to firm with stocks on October 1 prac‘‘cally 
the same as a year ago, trade movement apparently 
somewhat more active, and production lighter. Cheese 
stocks now approximate those of a year ago and the 
markets are about steady at prices almost equivalent to 


those prevailing at this same time in 1925. 
In the Egg and Poultry Industry 


Another advice from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reads: 


“The egg markets at the close of October show liitle 


improvement in position from that of a month earlier, 
Receipts have shown heavy decreases from September as 
is normal for the season and appear to be running just 


about as heavy as in October, 1925. Storage goods 
have been moving out into consuming channels at a 


fairly rapid rate. There is evidence that the moves 
ment since October 1 has not equaled that of a year ago, 

“Prices of the better quality fresh cggs have fol« 
lowed the trend of gradual but steady advance which 
was noted during the previous month. The lower grades 
did no more than to hold their own, and refrigerator 
eggs showed a slight but not particularly significant re- 
cession. Fancy eggs continue firm as the supply 
dwindles, with medium and lower qualities not so well 
thought of. December futures, which sagged slightly 
toward the opening of the month on account of the I'ght 


demand, recovered later on as conditions improved 
again. The price level is still slightly below that of 
1925 but the margin has become very narrow. 


“The outstanding feature of the dressed poultry mare 
kets continues to be the heavy arrivals at the princ’nal 
cities. A month ago storage stocks showed a shor‘age 


compared with the previous year and now a similar 


(Continued on page 9) 
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A Suggestion 


N the front page of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist last week was just about the finest 
expre 


‘ 
th 

ion of Thanksgiving sentiment that we 

have seen in a long time. It was written by 

Bob Adams of Ithaca, who is fast attaining a 

t seansstatens fory ry NI sug 

reali reputation as a larmer poct la we ig- 

gest that the reading of this poem aloud by 

$ member of the family during the dinner 

on ‘Thanksgiving Day would be a very fitting 
and appropriate ceremony. 


C. R. White President of State Federation 


I. congratulate the New York State Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus on the election 

; 

of My 


C. R. White of Ionia as President of 
that organization for the coming year. No 
man in the state is better fitted to serve farm- 
ers in such a capacity than Mr. White. In his 
hard and painstaking service in the State De- 
{ rent of Farms and Markets, he became 
wi 1 favorably known to farmers all over 
the State and he obtained a statewide knowl- 
edge that is essential in helpful leadership of 
farm atfairs. More than this, Mr. White is a 
~P! t ] rariney and a centleman whon t is a 
privilege to have as a friend. 


How We Changed Our Business to Make 
More Money 


| 1 ka good farmers 
at ( tantly changing his 
] ‘ 1 ve w The ec are 
2 1 many different specialties in farming 
and it lee vi to uire knowledge and 
< ( mn one of them. Therefore, 
: | e kind of farm- 
‘ ( ire that the 
| tl ( ! On the othe: 
idly cl ang 
ust ike ad- 
eect It is al o 
cl 1? hich means an impr Ve- 
m methods or stock will almost always 
1 fir | returns and, what is 

1 nterest in the busine 
I ler to get it tion to pass on to all 
0 ( ¢ essful changes and im- 
made ] al farmers, we will pay 
p f $5. $3 and $2 r ctively for the 


three best letters from actual experience on 
the subject, “How We Changed Our Business 
To Make More Money.” We will also pay $1 
each for all others that we are able to use. The 
letters should be plainly written on one side 
of the paper, sheuld not be more than five 
hundred words in length, preferably shorter 
and they may be written by any member of 
the family, but they must be of course from 
real experience undergone by the family. If 
any letters are of equal value in the opinion 
of the judges, equal prizes will be given. The 
contest will close February 1, 1927, 





Better Times In the Dairy and Poultry 
Busines 
ROFESSORS G. F. Warren and F,. A. 

Pearson of the Agricultural Economics 
Department of the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca state that the index number of the price 
of the concentrates in a dairy ration is now 
lower than it has been at any time since Sep- 
tember 1922. In other words, grain rations of 
all kinds are the lowest that they have been in 
years and on the other hand the prices of dairy 
and poultry products is the highest it has been 
since the period of prosperity immediately fol- 
lowing the war. 

We are happy with our thousands of dairy 
and poultry men because of this situation. We 
do not want to add any flies to the ointment, 
but we cannot keep from a word of caution. 
Now that there is fairly good times in the dairy 
and poultry business, let us do our part to- 
ward maintaining them by not overdoing the 
production business. It is just as important 
in good times as in hard times to cull out the 
poor cows and the poor hens, to feed judicious- 
ly, to keep accurate records, and in every way 
to use the best possible business methods, 





Repeal This Unjust Law 

ANY Pennsylvania farmers are excited 

over an unjust law of that state which 
requires that tractors must be licensed before 
they can move upon the public highways, It 
is possible that farmers might accept this hard- 
ship were it not for the fact that officials have 
construed this law to apply to a farmer who 
nerely moves his machine across the road to 
any of his own fields. 

This is just another addition to the long list 
of fool laws which are doing more than any- 
thing élse to breed disrespect of all law by 
good citizens. The Granges in Pennsylvania, 
with a membership of over 100,000, are work- 
ing hard to secure a repeal of this law and they 
have the sympathy and the support of AMERI- 
cAN AGrICcULTURIsT and of all farmers every- 
where. 





The Magic of Machinery 
Y ESTERDAY out in the good old hill coun- 


try of the Southern tier where we were 
raised, George Duff, the brother, said to us: 
“Come on out to the barn. I want to show 
you my little factory.” 

In a little building near the barn, he had 
installed a small portable gas engine and a 
little cutting box or ensilage cutter where he 
cut all of the corn for his cows. Up back of 
the house, in the big woodshed, was a small 
buzz saw, where he had been working on the 
winter's wood supply. There were also plans 
for rigging the engine to the hand separator 
and later to the washing machine and grind- 
stone. For less than one hundred dollars, this 
farmer had changed a half dozen disagreeable 
tasks of drudgery into interesting work. 

We could not but think as we saw these lit- 
tle improvements how the large amount of 
farm work, especially on Eastern farms, has 
always been done until very recently by hand. 
What a debt we owe to the inventors and to 
the manufacturers of the hundred and one con- 
veniences and tools that have so increased the 
interest and the pleasure of most of us in our 
everyday jobs. Booker T. Washington, the 


great negro leader and educator, once wrote a 
book called “Up From Slavery”. The farm 
people of America could well write a similar 
book in reference to the progress that has been 
made by farm machinery and call their book, 
“Up From Drudgery”. 

Many a farm boy has received his first kick 
from the farm to the city from the handles of a 
worthless side hill plow. Even as recently as 
twenty-five years ago the modern cutaway 
harrows were unknown, 
fairly common use but a great deal of corn 
was planted by hand, and all of the potatoes. 
Cultivation was done by means of hand hoes 
and a one-horse cultivator. The country boy’s 
second push toward the city came from the 
handles of a hoe in the monotonous and almost 
never ending task of the hand work in the corn 
and potato fields. As late as 1912, there were 
less than two hundred milking machines in 
use in this country. In 1924, there were over 
100,000. 

But no single invention has done more for 
American country life than the gasoline en- 
gine. In literally dozens of ways it has light 
ened and made easier the most discouraging 
and monotonous jobs both in the house and in 
the barn. Without the gas engine there could 
have been no motor car, tractor, or truck, 
which have brought changes in country life be- 
yond the power of man to measure. 





A Bushel of ‘‘Spuds’’ For a Bushel of 
“‘Sweets’”’ 
FARMER of our acquaintance in New 
York State recently took a bushel of Irish 
potatoes to the store and traded it for a bushel 
of sweet potatoes. This seemed the more re- 
markable to us because we were brought up 
on the theory that sweet potatoes were a lux- 
ury, to be purchased at the rate of only a few; 
pounds for a quarter. The trade was possible 
because the Irish potatoes are so high in price 
this year and there is a plentiful supply of 
“sweets”. 


Unharvested Crops 


= suspect that some farmers this year 
W are wondering what has become of the 
old promise that there shall always be a seed 
time and a harvest. The seed time was late 
and cold and backward, but in spite of this 
most farmers succeeded finally in getting their 
crops into the ground, But the harvest time 
has been one of the most discouraging, so far 
as weather conditions have been concerned, in 
years. In some sections in particular one rain 
has followed another so closely that the ground 
for weeks was not dry enough to get on. Quite 
a few potatoes are still undug. Thousands of 
acres of beans were ruined before they could 
be harvested, and a great deal of buckwheat 
was injured. 

It certainly takes a considerable amount of 
optimism on the part of farmers to keep smil- 
ing after they have invested their money in a 
crop and worked a whole season to grow it, 
only to see it spoiled before it can be harvest- 
ed. We are always impressed with the faith 
of men who, in spite of such setbacks refuse 
to remain discouraged but go forth again to 
their fields to plow and sow and reap. 


-_- 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


BOY left the farm and got a job in the 

city. He wrote a letter to his brother who 
elected to stick to the farm, telling of the joys 
of city life in which he said: “Thursday we 
autoed out to the Country Club, where we golf- 
ed until dark. Then we motored to the beach 
for the week-end.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: “Yes- 
terday we buggied to town and baseballed all 
the afternoon. Today we muled out to the 
cornfield and ge-hawed until sundown. After 
we had suppered, we piped for a while. After 
that we staircased up to our room and bed- 
steaded until the clock fived.” 


Grain drills were in_ 
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Common Sense Solutions for Farm Problems 


Nationai Grange Master Says “Entorce Law, Retorest, Lower Taxes, Organize”’ 


NE of the soundest and most sensible 
discussions on the farm situation that 
we have read in a long time is the ad- 
dress of Louis J. Taber, Master of the 

National Grange, delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Grange at Portland, Maine, at the open- 
ing of the session on November roth. Space will 
not permit us to print all of Master Taber’s 
great address, but it is so important and of so 
much interest not only to Grangers but to all 
farmers that we are giving here a few of the 
high spots touched upon. 

Stop Reclamation of Land 

Speaking of the agricultural policy of the na- 
tion, Master Taber said in part: “The expansion 


policy has been definite and is in part responsible 
for the present day condition of agriculture. We 


By LOUIS J. TABER 


In an Address at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Grange 


great transportation systems, inventive genius 
and great combinations give us for example, a 
one hundred million dollar dairy organization 
located in the heart of the nation’s population. 
A thermos bottle tank car can bring milk from 
west of the Appalachians to the New England 
milk shed, and can place local dairymen with high 
taxes, high labor cost and high priced equipment, 
at an unexpected disadvantage. Refrigeration, 
storage facilities, science and mechanical equip- 
ment can provide substitutes, can hold and 
change the very nature of farm products; so un- 
less the farmer meets big business units with 
large units—unless organization meets organiza- 


tion, this disadvantage wilth-continue. 

“History also tells us that a balance between 
agriculture and industry, between urban and 
rural life, has been cardinal and essential in the 
welfare and happiness of nations in the past. It 
is doubly true today. One of the great tasks of 
the present is in maintaining this balance, in see- 
ing that the policies of government, educational 
programs, development of business and transpore 
tation should all be based on the fact that agri- 
culture will forever remain basic to the life and 
happiness of the Republic.” 


For Sensible Farm Relief 


On farm relief, the National Master said in 
part: - 
There is no one subject attracting more attention or 
securing more publicity in congress and out, than that 
of “Farm Relief”. The most serious error 





need to ‘about face’ in our agricultural 





policy. No more new lands should be 
brought under cultivation until the 
present land area can be farmed at a 
profit. Reclamation and _ irrigation 
projects have their place but no new 1. 
work along this line should be under- 
taken at present. We should develop 3 
a broader appreciation of a proper land : 
utilization policy; one that would 
seek to return millions of acres of 
rough marginal farm land back to 
forestry; a policy that would consider 6. 
the conservation and recreational value 
of our public domain, and bring us to 
realize that land can be profitably 
used in other ways besides in the pro- 
duction of food.” 

Meet Organization With 

Organization 

Mr. Taber was quite emphatic in 
his views on organization. We quote 
him on this subject: “Great cities, 


7. 


tural inequalities. 
Broaden the service of the federal farm loan system. 
the intermediate credit facilities more easily available, and provide long 
time amortized loans, upon proper security, for permanent improve- 
ments for commodity cooperatives. 

8. Development of deep water ways either through the St. Law- 
Develop the Mississippi and internal 
waterways to bring the inland empire to the sea, and enlarge western 
opportunities for manufacturing and commerce. 

9. A conservation, forestry and water power program protecting 
all the people. 

10. Liberal appropriation for corn borer control and checking oth- 
er insect pests which threaten agriculture. Larger appropriations for 
eradication of tuberculosis in live stock. 


rence or an All-American route. 


A Program for Agriculture Suggested by the Master 


of the National Grange 


Equality for agriculture and making the tariff effective for 
the farmer. 
2. Agencies to handle regional and seasonal surpluses. 
The continued development of cooperative marketing, and en- 
largement of farmer-owned marketing units. 
4. No more land to be brought into competition with the land 
now under cultivation, until needed. 
5. Reduction or equalization of taxation in state, county and local 
sub-divisions, and increased governmental efficiency. 
Readjustment of the freight rate structure to relieve agricul- out largely by the farmers themselves 


Continued highway development. 





that has been made in the written and spoken 
discussions of this problem, is that the mae 
jority seems to feel that equality for agri- 
culture, as it is frequently termed, cone 
stitutes some definite piece of specific legis« 
lation. This is a grevious error. Relief 
for agriculture, in its present unsatisfactory 
condition, will come not as a result of any 
one piece of legislative statute but as a re« 
sult of a program for the betterment of 
rural life. Little of this program can be 
accomplished by legislation, which is at best 
but an enabling act; but it must be worked 


through their own organizations and in cos 
operation with educational, experimental and 
business agencies of the nation. For ex- 
ample,—corn borer control is just as vital 
to the Corn Belt as any legislation now 
under discussion. The same is: true rela- 
tive to other sections of the nation. It 
must be definitely understood that no pros 
gram for the betterment of rural life can 
be sectional. It must comprehend American 
agriculture as a whole, realizing that the 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Since Grandmother’s Day 


‘ Improved Equipment Has Lightened Farm Housekeeping a Hundredtold 


ASHING machines, sewing ma- 
chines, stoves, lamps, electric 
lights, cotton factories, woolen fac- 
tories, and other wonderful inven- 


When great grandmother wished to go any- 
where in a hurry, did she ’phone to her chauf- 
feur to bring her car to the door? Mercy no! 
there wasn’t any ’phone and there wasn’t any 


— 


chauffeur and there wasn’t any car. She 
would go in a cart drawn by oxen or take the 
steady old horse and hop on to the pillion be- 
hind her good man and very likely a couple of 

wolves would chase them so they 





tions have brought their marvelous 
help to the farm and home since 
grandmother’s day. 

Grandmother was ¢ighty years 
old and great grandmother was 
ninety, so I can look back a long 
distance. 

These stories came down to me 
through many generations and they 
are very authentic. Great Grand- 
mother could handle and shoot a 
gun better than most men of to- 
day; she had the reputation of be- 
ing a good hunter and many times 
she drove savage Indians away 
from her log house while her hus- 
band was ploughing in the field 
and her little children clung to her 
dress for protection. She spun the 
yarn for their stockings and wove 
the cloth for their clothes, she bak- 
ed beans and corn bread and won- 
derful pumpkin pies in a Dutch 
oven, and cooked wild game like 
turkeys, squirrels and partridges 
and kept her large family happy 
and contented, though they lived 
far from neighbors, church and 
school. She taught the children 
herself and so they all grew to man 








eS) would get there with speed. When 
grandmother wanted to bake beans 
in the summertime did she light 
the convenient oil stove and put 
them in the oven? Not much, why 
there weren’t any matches and 
there wasn’t any oil, and if it hap- 
pened she had failed to bank her 
fire and let it go out in the fire 
place she had to go to a neighbor’s 
and borrow some coals or else take 
a piece of flint and some punk and 
strike them together until she had 
a spark and sometimes it took a 
long while to get a fire started. 

If she was in haste to send a let- 
ter, did she use a fountain pen or a 
typewriter, and send. the letter by 
aeroplane? You bet she did not. 
There wasn’t any pen but a quill 
and no envelopes or stamps, and 
writing paper was mighty scarce 
and no post office had been built 
and aviation had not been heard of, 
so it was pretty doubtful when a 
letter would get anywhere even 
after it was written. 

The railroad cars had not been 
built and there was no parcel post 
and no radio, or victrola, moving 








and womanhood and married and 
took up claims and built a little 


efter many years a city. 


° “ The “Old Spinning Wheel” was a very Important plece of home equipment to grand- 
V illage of their own which became ™other. This genuine old wheel and the cards lying beside it were in the log cabin at 

the New York State Fair exhibited by the New York Agricultural Soclety and the New 
York State Department of Farms and Markets. 


pictures, typewriters, or sewing 
machines; why bless you! they 
(Continued on page 19) ; 








This is not an advertisement of a get rich 
quick promoter —it is just to tell you 
that thousands of farmers have increased 
their crops 50% — 100% —and more,— 
much more, by spreading Solvay Pulver- 
ized Limestone. 


Solvay sweetens sour soil, releases all the 


fertility to hasten crops to full and profit- 
able maturity. It is guaranteed high test, 
non-caustic, furnace dried, and so finely 
ground and readily absorbed that it brings 
results the first year. 


Write for the Solvay Lime Book! Free! 


__ A THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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Farm People Have Their Troubles 


(Continuea from page 2) 


farmer is more fortunate. Even in haed 
times, whether cash comes in or not, he 
has a roof over his head and food to 
sustain life. A study of 2000 farm fam- 
ilies in different localities for the four 
year period 1919-1923 showed that the 
value of items of family living taken 
from the farm was $623 per family a 
year, which was 38% of the total cost of 
living and 66% of the total cost of food, 
fuel and house rent, by no means an in- 
considerable proportion and one that 
can be stretched in bad times. 


Business Man Also Has Troubles 
I have 
worker. 


thus far dealt with the city 
Farmers may say to me, and 
not without justice, “we are not wage 
earners. We are business men. We 
have an investment in our farms. Why 
compare us with the wage earner? Why 
not draw a parallel between us and the 
business man in the city?” I accept the 
challenge and once more I draw upon 
Statistics to make my point. G. Dun 
reports that there were 20,615 business 


failures in the United States in 1924. 
These do not include those on the 
verge of failure or in fact insolvent al- 
though not legally bankrupt. Of this 


number 3.2% were failure for over $100,- 
000 and 96.8% for under $100,000. How 
tlh large class under $100,000 was di- 
vided, the figures do not disclose. There 
are just two classifications, over $100,000 


and under $100,000. But it is safe to 
assume that the percentage rises as the 
brackets are lowered. The big business 


man can help himself over a tight place. 
He can command the credit necessary 
to tide him over. It is the small busi- 
ness man that succumbs. Now I do not 
know how my fixed finan- 
cially, 1 have an inkling that few could 
enter the business were 
they to give up their farms. Rather 
have I the feeling that most of them 
would have to content themselves with 
small business. Here is a thought to 
ponder over carefully. 


City Men Work Hard Too 


readers are 


ranks of big 


I have in mind the picture of a busi- 
ness man, the owner of a grocery store 
near where I live. This man can be 
considered successful, that is, if success 
means making a living for his family 
are laying by a little. 3ut the man 
cannot just sit behind his cash register 
and rake in the coin as it is handed to 


him over the counter. I have seen him 
in his store before seven in the morn- 
ing and I have seen him in his store 


after twelve o'clock at night. He keeps 
his place open as long as the law per- 


mits on Sundays, and possibly a trifle 
longer. Thanks to the Sunday law, he 
can afford the luxury of seeing his in- 


fant daughter awake for a few hours on 
Sunday afternoon. The rest of the week 
he leaves the house while she is still 
asleep and docs not get back until long 
after she has been put to bed. There 
is no muscle in his arm, no tan on his 
cheek. Contrast his lot with that of 
the farmer who works in the open, un- 
der the canopy of Heaven, with the sun- 
shine beaming down upon him as he 
sows and as he reaps! It is not sur- 
prising then that statistics show that 
tuberculosis has declined remarkably in 
the country while the decline in the 
death rate among some classes of work- 
ers in the city has been very slight. It 
may also be of interest to mention, on 
the authority of a medical statistician 
in one of the large insurance companies, 
that farmers come second in the classi- 
fication of insurance risks. Clergymen 
only outrank them. 

The foregoing considerations a. 
edly have a close connection to the large 
sums of money expended yearly by our 
big cities in aid to their unfortun- 
ates. New York City spent over nine- 
te-n and a half million dollars in 1921— 
$3.48 per capita for its five and a half 
million inhabitants. Ninety-three out of 
every 1000 persons, over 9% of the pop- 


ulation, received some form of aid from 
the city that year. In Cleveland the 
ratio as 98, in Detroit 124, in St. Louis 
it was 157 per thousand, almost 16%, 
Appalling figures! And yet they refer 
only to municipal aid. They take no ac- 
count of aid from private philanthropic 
agencies. 

There is a popular belief that, because 
of isolation, insanity is more prevalent 
among farm women than among city 
women. Figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
prove this to be a misconception. They 
show that the average number of ad- 
missions to state hospitals per 100,000 of 
population in thirteen states, including 
nearly all the principal sections of the 
United States, as 74.3% males and 65.6% 
females, among city people and 40.2% 
males and 35.5% females among the 
country population. In other words the 
average for females is smaller than for 
males in both instances and the aver- 
age for both males and females is 
smaller in the country than in the city. 

And now a word about the child. The 
Government Bureau of Vital Statistics 
reported that 16,738 persons in the Unit- 
ed States were killed in automobile acci- 
dents in 1924. One-third of these were 
children between five and fourteen, that 

(Continued on page 14) 


County Talks 


Essex Sells Cows Because It Is An 
Accredited County 

ARM Bureau work, like actual farm 
work is full of activity and the Farm 
Bureau Manager is called upon for a 
multitude of things. Today its a sick al- 
falfa field, tomorrow a sick cow and the 
veterinary out of 
town. Some com- 
munity wants a 
telephone or elec- 
tric light line and 
sooner or later 
they get it. Men 
even ask the 
F arm _ Bureau 
Manager about 
investing money 
and on one occa- 
sion, being a fath- 
er and _ staying 
over night in a 
home, I was asked for a colic remedy 
for a very small youngster. Whether 
it was the remedy or the mother’s Iulla- 
by that finally brought relicf I cannot 
say. 
But seriously we in Essex County de- 
pend largely on the cow for our living. 
Our vigorous T. B. campaign has re- 
sulted in an accredited county. This in 
turn has meant a sales outlet for our 
cattle and a large amount of work for 


the Bureau. 
We have stressed pure bred bulls and 














Agent 
Robert J. Clark 


County 


dairy improvement work so that we 
might have better cattle to sell. 
The recent hard times have made 


economical production a _ necessity. 
Practically all of our crops are fed to 
animals so that our soils program has 
been manure, acid phosphate, lime, 
legumes and home grown grain. 

Our labors have not been in vain for 
the acreage of alfalfa and oats, peas and 
barley increased nearly 50% in 1926. 

The sheep men have been assisted in 
marketing their wool. 

The poultrymen have had a monthly 
service letter and the benefit of culling. 

The fruit men have had a monthly ser- 
vice letter and weather service. 

Along with these definite lines of work 
community meetings of various sorts 
have been held to further the program. 

Its a great life, full of activity, and 
worthwhile, because it is helping to ad- 
vance agriculture toward that day when 
farming will be on a par with other big 
business —R. J. Clark, Essex County 
Farm Bureau Manager. 


. 
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This year do your Christmas shop- 
ping by mail at Ward’s—at Balti- 
more. 

This big building is filled with 
hundreds and hundreds of Christ- 
mas Gifts ready for immediate 
shipment to you. 


Your Ward Catalogue pictures 
for you hundreds of Christmas sug- 
gestions —everything to please the 
Man, everything new for theWom- 
an, everything for t*:e Children’s 
Christmas. 

Look up your Christmas needs in 
your Ward Catalogue. If you do not 
know what to give, your Catalogue 
will offer you many suggestions. 

And everything in this big Ward 
Catalogue is now ready for you. 
You do not need to wait. Make 
your Christmas selections now. 
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Your Christmas Store 
At Baltimore 
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CHRISTMAS GOODS 
without “Christmas Profits” 


There are no “Holiday Prices,” no 
“Christmas Profits” in Ward’s 
Catalogue. 


You pay all-the-year-round 
prices when you buy your Christ- 
mas Gifts at Ward’s. 

Your saving in everything at 
Ward’s is therefore much greater 
at Christmas time. So study your 
Ward Catalogue. Let it help you 
in deciding ‘“‘ What to-Give.” 


Take advantage of its saving— 
of the opportunity it offers to buy 
everything for Christmas Giving 
at “‘regular’”’ prices. You will pay 
no Christmas profits if you make 
Ward’s Catalogue your Christmas 
Store. 


Montgomery Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kensss City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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is map 
States served by our 
Baltimore House. Vast 
stocks of merchandise 
at this central point 
mean quick shipment 
and prompt delivery of 
your orders. 










Order Your Christmas Gifts 
early. Christmas is but 
a few weeks away 


The weeks pass quickly. Christmas is al- 
most here. So make up your Christmas 
orders NOW. 

Everything is ready now at Ward’s. 
So get out your Ward Catalogue today. 
Don’t put it off till Christmas comes. 
Order now. Don’t wait until some things 
are gone. Order early. 
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Easy Milking 
How much easier—and pleasanter— 
to milk cows that have perfect udders 
and teats, soft, silky, pliable. No nervous 
twitching, no kicking or holding back of 
the milk. 

Thousands of dairymen use Bag Balm regu- 
larly as their guardian of the wails and teats. 
For quic Kly healing sores, chaps, um inflam- 
mation,c ches, cow x, ete. ,ithas 
no equal. In the most stubborn the first 
application starts quick relief. 

Beg Balm is canitary, pleasant to use and does 
not taint the milk. Big 10-ounce can of this 
wondertul penetrating ointment only 60c, at 
feed dealers, general stores, druggists. If you 
have trouble getting Bag Balm we will send 
by mail, postage paid. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndoaville, Vet. 4 
















MADE BY THE 


—-KARE PEOPLE" 





SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 

7% roar, have thick wind or 

choke-down can be reduced 

“ with Absorbine, Also other 

bunches or swellings. No 

blister, no hair gone, and horse 

& ga keptat work. Itis economical. 

LF Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free. 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 

flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter, 

Gincosely you for good advice and 

rbine. 


ABSORBINE 


Ww. F. YOUNG. Inc man St., Springtield 

















Wauban Farms Jerseys | 
The Home of 
Gotpen Fern’s Norntes—Goipen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production, 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - © 
Ashfield, Mass. 





MGR. | 








| 


} 


| 
| 
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We an now offer you! 
GUERNSEYS jor “2° Timited | tune, 


young bull calves out of A. R. cows sir- | 


ed by either a son of Florham Laddie 
or Ultra May King. Prices reasonable. 
Herd Accredited 
Chas. A. Slater, FORGE HILL FARM 
R. D. 3 Newburgh, New York 


even the owners of princely estates. Ine 
deed, so successful were the cooperative 
dairies that many of the owners of large 


estates closed their private dairies and be- 
came a part of the cooperative move- 
ment. 


had been told all this before my visit 
to Denmark and I wanted to know just 
how this result had come about. And so 
I visited a typical cooperative creamery. 
It was a most interesting experience. Each 
member has one vote no matter how many 
cows he has. The members elect a com- 
mittee and they appoint a manager. The 
manager in this case was A, Larsen, who 
had been such for 25 years. I found gen- 
1anges in the management of 
cooperatives occur no more frequently 
than in private industry. This is significant, 
for it shows that the “one man one vote” 
principle is as efficient in securing com- 
petent management as the principle em- 
ployed in corporate enterprises. 


erally that cl 





Modern Equipment 

The dairy itself is a substantial brick 
building which has been paid for out of 
earnings and is now owned by the mem- 
bers. The equipment of the dairy is mod- 
ern and complete and everything about it 
is perfectly clean and in order. The milk 
is collected daily. It is first examined as 
to cleanliness and a bacierial count is 
made, much the same as we do in this 
country for certified milk. It is also 
tested for butterfat and is paid for ac- 
cording to both butterfat and purity. After 
inspecting this plan it was easy to under- 
tand why the cooperatives had greatly 
increased the price of butter. For they 
had improved its quality. They have a 
modern plant. They have efficient and 
expert management and they make it to 
the interest of the farmer to produce 
clean, wholesome milk. 

In the Danish cooperative creameries 
they determine from time to time the 
value of the skim milk. Any member may 
much or as little of this as he 
pleases at the price determined upon, pro- 
vided there is enough to supply all de- 
mands. This skim milk is consumed 
feeding their hogs. If all the 

t taken from any coopera- 
tive, the balance is made into cheese. There 
is thus no waste in the cre: ne. Skim 
milk is an important item of feed in their 
pork production. Therefore as the coop- 
eratives grew in number and in volume of 
milk handled, the pork 
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“Off Season’”’ With Jerseys 


Write for» iformation 


The American Jersey 


income from other sources 
persistently and eco 
e from a fc Ww Jer ey cows will 


table one for you. 


Cattle Club 


Dept. E. NEW YORK 











OF OXFORD BREEDING. Herd sire 
Reg. Jerseys of OXFORD YOU'LL 08 
“ and sung bulls 
it = price 
Vierd Acer I h this space | 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD Rad ig + FARM 





East Derham, W. Y. H. Jennings, Owner 

PURE . ey a 

prep Jersey Heifers 5°", di 
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SHUGAH VALLEY F ARM, Claremont, N.H. | 











SWINE BREEDERS 
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Weanling Berkshires (Scr "wes jie ae oe 


und Towa State Fairs aad 


et ee é& oe WIANT GARMS, Hentington Mills, Pa. 





$60.00. ©} te Orde 


P*, LAND CHINA os bred — spring 
“Cheswold, ‘Del. 
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TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
Ve are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several 
ire already bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale. 
Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


ion, 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





from heavy producing 


Jersey Bull Calves 2" "7, ,Roucins 


dam has record of 18,059 Ibs. milk, = Ibs. fat. 
Going et Farmers 


( pri 
ls 8B. HUNT, Hent, New York, ‘Livingston Co. 





Bull Calves sired by Grandson 
of King of The May. $35.00 


| May Rose Guernseys 


Few cows -_ heifers. Spotted Poland 
1 pig re, $12.00 s $15.00 All registered, 
re ™ KEWNEL R.D 3. HONEY BROOK, PA 
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Putting Denmark On The Map 


(Continued from page 1) 


private wholesalers, but an _ increasing 
number of the cooperatives are selling 
their butter through what they call butter 
export associations, which are federations 
of cooperative creameries. These export 
associations are in turn federated into 
what is called the Federated Danish Co- 
operative Butter Export Association. This 
association now handles about 4o per cent 
of all the butter manufactured by the co- 
operatives. At this point it might be well 
to state that the cooperatives manufacture 
90 per cent of all the butter made in Den- 
mark and well over 80 per cent of the 
pork products. 

The method by which the price is reach- 
ed is an interesting one. There is a com- 
mittee of the producers and another of 
the merchants, who are appointed for the 
purpose of determining a fair price for 
butter during the ensuing week. This is 
known as the Copenhagen Quotation. 
While the fair price is determined upon 
the joint action of the producers and the 
merchants, it was difficult in practice to 
maintain this price until the federated ex- 
port association was formed. Since then, 
however, the price thus determined upon 
has been maintained. 


Genuine Collective Bargaining 


It seems to me that this is the correct 
method for determining the price of any 
farm product. If the farmers were gen- 
erally organized, it would be possible for 
them to employ this method and we would 
then have genuine collective bargaining in 
place of the method which obtains today. 
As it is, no one consults the producer 
about his idea as to price. Take the very 
item of butter which we have been dis- 
cussing. A number of gentlemen in New 
York, as I am informed, meet daily and 
issue a proclamation which fixes the price 
of butter for the day. This is telegraphed 
all over the United States. Since the price 
of butter largely determines the price of 
other dairy products, the action of these 
gentlemen in New York practically de- 
termines what their dairy farmers all over 
the United States shall receive for their 
product. 

Of necessity as commerce 
ganized and therefore centralized buying 
grows. Buyers naturally are interested in 
a low price. Now if the producers are 
unorganized they can have no voice as to 
what the price shall be. They are not 
permitted even to suggest a price which 
they think is fair. A price is arrived at 
in some mysterious way in the commercial 
centers and that price is flashed over the 
country. The producer, of course, has 
the option of refusing the price. But of 
what avail is this? What he needs is 
power somewhere be exercised in his 
interest to at least suggest a price as a 
basis for negotiations, and this power 
can not come into being until the pro- 
ducers are organized. 

How Cow Testing Started 

It is interesting to note how. one form 
of farm organization in Denmark has led 
to another Before the cooperative 
creamery was established, each farmer was 
inclined to be satisfied with his own cows. 
He had no means of comparing their pro- 
duction with that of other cows. He in- 
herited them from his father and was 
quite content. When, however, the farmers 
of a neighborhood joined together and 
established a cooperative creamery it was 
unavoidable that everyone should know 
what his neighbors’ cows were doing. He 
soon learned that some of them whose 
cows did not appear to be any better than 
his own were receiving much larger milk 
checks than he received. This naturally 
stimulated his interest in improving the 
quality of his herd. Setter herds in- 
creased the volume of business of the co- 
operative and therefore the management 
of the cooperative was likewise interested. 
Out of this grew what they call their con- 
trol associations, which are similar to our 
cow test associations. And now for the 
first time was the Danish farmer able to 
distinguish between his profitable and his 


grows, or- 


unprofitable cows. He may have found 
that his unprofitable cows were due to 
the use of an unsatisfactory bull. If he 
were a small farmer, of course, he could 
not afford to own a high priced bull him- 
self. And so another form of organizae 
tion arose, working along side by side with 
these two others. That organization was 
composed of small farmers living in the 
same vicinity who joined together to pur- 
chase and own in common a first class bull. 
In this way the smallest farmer was put on 
terms of equality with the largest farmer 
so far as the use of a bull was concerned. 
Through the cow test associations un- 
profitable cows were eliminated. Through 
the bull clubs, the quality of the cows ree 
maining was greatly improved. 


Milk Production Increased 


The result of all these cooperative ef- 
forts is instructive. The annual yield of 
milk per cow in 1881 was 3,306 pounds 
and the yield of butter fat was 106 pounds. 
These figures have been increased, until 
in 1923, the last year for which there are 
any figures available, the average produc- 
tion of milk per cow was 6,590 pounds and 
of butterfat 240 pounds. It will thus be 
seen that through the methods above dee 
scribed, there has not only been an ine 
crease of about 100 per cent in the proe 
duction of milk per cow but a still larger 
per cent of butterfat content in the milk. 

There are no better individual cows in 
Denmark than in the Uniied States. In 
fact I saw no cows while there that I 
think are the equal of our best cows here. 
In Denmark, though, there are very few 
poor cows, while in Amcrica they predome 
inate. And so our average production per 
cow in America is ut 4,000 pounds— 
almost 40 per cent less than in Denmark. 
They attribute this vast improvement in 
production almost altogether to the ore 
ganized efforts of the farmers of Dene 
mark in the ways I have pointed out. 

In the carly stages of the cooperative 
creamery, it was difficult to get the farm- 
ers to take the skim milk for fear that 
some of the milk at the creamery was 
from tubercular cows. The use of this 
milk would of course injure the hogs. To 
meet this objection, a law was enacted by 
which it was made compulsory upon all of 
the creameries of the country to heat the 
skim milk to a temperature which would 
destroy all tuberculosis germs. 


A Trademark 


After the cooperatives had improved the 
quality of their butter so that they were 
receiving the highest prices in the London 
market, they adopted a trademark called 
“Lur.” “Lur” is the name of a kind of 
horn which the primitive Danes had used 
in assembling their people to battle. This 
trademark had become of great value. In 
1906 Parliament enacted a law by which 
no exports of butter could be made that 
did not bear this brand. Government in- 
spection was established and the brand 
could not be used unless the product was 
of the high quality that the cooperatives 
had established. The use of the “Lur” 
brand, however, was not limited to the 
cooperatives. Any one whose product met 
the requirements as to quality could employ 
it. In view of the fact, though, that the 
brand and its value had been created by 
the cooperatives, this legislation gave the 
cooperatives a preferential position in the 
foreign markets. 

If New York City should pass an ordi- 
nance requiring that all butter offered for 
sale in the New York market should have 
the qualities of “Land O’ Lakes” butter 
and that butter complying with these re- 
quirements should be stamped “Land O’ 
Lakes,” there can be no question but that 
the genuine “Land O’ Lakes” butter now 
called by that name would have a decided 
advantage in the New York market. 

* * * 


Enprtor’s Nore: Jn his next article, Mr. 
Lowden will discuss the organization and 
history of the cooperative packing plant 
in Denmark. 
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The Farm Situation As the Year 
Draws to a Close 
(Continued from page 3) 

comparison shows a surplus of several 

million pounds, so quickly has the com- 
plexion of the market changed. Prices 
have shown some tendency to ease off to- 
ward lower levels recently but not to the 
degree one might expect on account of the 
greatly increased receipts.” 

East Hurt by Bad Weather 


Coming into our eastern farm sections 
we find bad weather a factor to be 
reckoned with. Rain most of the time, 
snow, frost and cold have taken their 
toll. Acres and acres of beans and buck- 
wheat have been destroyed. Late wheat 
seedings have been abandoned. There 
are reports of heavy potato losses from 
rot and because the condition of the 
ground was such that it was impossible 
to continue farm operations. However, 
the potato outlook for the country as a 
whole is encouraging. The crop is 
slightly heavier than that of last year. 
But even at that, with no late losses from 
frost and rot, indications are that we are 
going to see fairly satisfactory prices. 
There should be no serious lack of potatoes 
and the market should be a healthy one. 
The crop as a whole is estimated at 7 to 
8 per cent greater than 1925. 

Local Potato Prospects Good 

The local potato situation is worthy of 
comment. The New York State crop is 
spotty. In some sections it is up to last 
year, while in others it falls short. In 
some country districts there are hardly 
enough to supply local needs and farmers 
are receiving from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
bushel at the farm. In other districts 
truckers from nearby up-state cities are 
going out into the country and bidding 
prices up to fill their needs, in some cases 
surplanting carlot business. Orderly and 
systematic marketing of potatoes in the 
North Atlantic states will bring good 
prices this year. 

Apple growers are greatly discouraged 
over existing low prices. The situation 
is mainly an outgrowth of increased pro- 
duction. This year we have the task of 
disposing of one of the largest commercial 
apple crops ever harvested. However, 
there are two factors that may help a low 
market. Serious damage by frost has 
been reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture from Idaho, Utah, Montana, North 
Jakata and Minnesota, as well as Wash- 
ingion and Oregon. Wind storms have 
caused heavy premature falls. 


Exports Holds Promise for Apple 
Market 
The export market holds some hope for 
During September and 
October a heavy export trade has absorbed 
a considerable quantity of boxed fruit and 
barreled stock, with increasing quantities 
of Greenings and Baldwins moving out of 
Western New York. With the settling of 
the coal strike in England there is no 
question but what conditions will be greatly 
roved. During the strike, irrespective 
of the fact that the English apple crop 
was of no consequence, the buying power 
of the English consumer was at a very 
low ebb due to the inaction of all in- 
dustries affected by the coal strike. It is 
expected that the ending of the strike will 
not have an immediate effect but we should 
see a turn for the better after the first 
of the year. South America has also been 
buying in heavier quantities. 


the apple men. 


Cabbage Crop Heavier 
According to R. L. Gillett, agricultural 
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because it produces 





More 








Of course there are feeds that sell for less than Larro but there isn’t another 
feed that produces as much milk on so little feed. And milk production 
determines the actual cost of any feed. 


It isn’t economy to cut down the feed bill if you also reduce the milk yield 
through the use of lower priced feed. The only guide to feed value is the 
amount of money you have left from the milk check after the feed bill is 
paid. And we know you'll have more when you feed Larro. 









Every Larro dealer is authorized to let you feed two bags 
to one cow under our guarantee, and to give you your 
money back if you are not satisfied with results. 


That is our way of proving to new customers that Larro 


DETROIT - 





costs Jess because it produces more. Thousands 
upon thousands of old customers need no such proof. 
Their continued use of Larro voices their satisfaction 
with milk production and profit per dollar spent for feed. 


Ask the Nearest Dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


- MICHIGAN 


CL @°2" 


The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 


Also a complete line of poultry feeds—as good for 
your chickens as our dairy feed is for your cows. nae 

















“JAY BEE” - 


owner—he will tell you its the only mill to buy. 





; mm Make sure that the feed grinder yo 
fe «but has stood the test of time. The “Jay ie 

Bee”’ giveslasting satisfaction—willout- i 
HUMDINGE lastany feed mill made, and grind faster 
‘ sine mies and fincr,atlesscost. Made in 4 sizes for 
(ees iw ea Ae etlig engines 7 H.P.to30H.P. 


Nothing to Wear Dull or Break 
No knives to endanger fingers, no burrs, rolls, gears, or grinding plate to wear 
out, break, cause friction or heat the grain. Manganese steel hammers strike 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Millis of steel plate construc 
tion. Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service. Lowest operating cost. 
Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. It takes a large organization of 
engineers, mechanics, large plant facilities, ample capital to make the “Jay 
Bee.”’ Only performance counts—not mere promises. Ask any “Jay Bee” 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 200 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 











u buy this Falli 
‘ a 
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for free feed- 
ing booklet, literature, prices, etc. 











Statistician of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets the cold wet 
fall has been favorable for the develop- 
ment of cabbage, which somewhat exceeds 
earlier expectations, though as a possible 
offset to this is the fact that some fields 
have apparently been damaged by excess 
Sive wetness, and there is the ever present 
Possibility of severe losses by freezing 
atter November st. The revised figures 
based on reports received about Novem- 
ber ist for domestic cabbage indicate a 
total production up-state of 97,580 tons 
Compared with 110,700 tons last year. 
Danish cabbage, the winter-storage class, 





now promises 165,260 tons, compared with 
125,700 tons last year and 137,800 tons in 
1924. 

There is some indication of an increase 
in Texas, Louisiana and South Carolina, 
and a decrease in Florida, of acreage for 
the early spring crop. 


Onions and Beans 


Onions have been showing more of a 
tendency to follow the potato markets. 
However, they are still selling 50 cents 


under a year ago. Holders of good stock 
in storage are pinning their hopes on a 
well sustained market on the prospects of 
less foreign competition. 

The feature of the bean market is that 
estimates indicate that Michigan and 
Colorado crops will be cut by two million 
bags compared with last year. It is a 
known fact that the New York crop has 
been seriously damaged by water and it 
may be that this crop will stage a come 
back. 


FEEDING PIGS 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE,",°; }¢ ° 


s or Yorkshire and Berkshire cross, all large growthy 
rigs weaned and eating pigs 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.00 
xach; 8 to 9 weeks old, $4.50 each. Send in anc get 
‘rom 2 to 50 pigs. Also pure bred Chester White Bar- 
cows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks cld, $6.00 each. Pure Bred 

nire Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each, 
{ will ship C. 0. D. to you on approval. If pigs are not 
satisfactory at your depot, have pigs returned at my ex- 
gense. Safe delivery guaranteed. No charge for shipping 
crates. WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Wobarn, Mass. Tel, 
0086 








EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR OEPOT. 
We Pay Verishire and Chester White erie, and 
S wens wid, dv.UU 
Pure bred Chester 


Chester ar? @oerkshire c.os3 pigs 7 iv 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $5.50 ach. 
white 7 weeks old, $7.00 erch. These are all sarge 
growthy pigs, weaned and ez.ing. We crate and ship 
Cc. 0. ». to your depot. No charge for shipping crates or 
express. These are net pri ea. if satisfactory, pay ex- 
press man, and if not, return at our expense. 


Will ship from 2 to 50 to you on approvas 
SLOVER HILL FARM, ©. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 
FEEDING PIG FOR SALE—Either Chester and 

Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.00 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old, $4.60 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $5.50 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 €.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crates—< 

Ref. Tanner's Nat'l k. 

A @. LUX, WOBURN, MASS, 


206 Washington St., 
Tel. Wob. 1415 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 





mention the American Agriculturist 
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MILK PRICES 


HE following are the November 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
210 miles from New York City. 

Dairymen’s League and Non-Pool 

: based on milk testing 3.5% 


201 


pr ices are 


Sheffield prices are on the basis of 3%. 
2S 
c © _ 
© co 8 
Ee =e a 
>= = 3 a 
io =u0 c? 
= ©°o 
co ££ So 

Class ou oa Zo 
1 Fiuld Milk ..... $3.10 $2.95 $3.10 
2 Fiuid Cream . 2.20 
2A Fiuid Cream ....2.36* 2.35 
26 ice Cream 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 

Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese ... 2.15 2.10 2.15 
7 Butter and 
American cheese Basea on New 
York City Market quotations on 
putter and American cheese. 

The above prices in each class are not 
tr final prices the farmer receives The 
final pri received from the dealer is the 
I iit of the weighted average. 

7 iss 24 price shown includes fer 10 
of ‘ mit re ’ fr rrbut ” ‘ 
' Str i O¢ i pr in ine 
w 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As 

S« ition (Philadelphia Price Plan), 

unce the receiving station prices o1 
the price to the farmer int 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for . 
milk is $2.54 In the 101 to 110 mik 
zone, the price is $2.64 The October 
surplus price for 3% milk is reported as 
$1.81 per cwt. 


October Prices Announced 











The Dairymen'’s League announces the 
following ctober prices for 3.5 milk 
Gross ° ‘ $2.642 
@xpenses ‘ ose .062 
Net Pool Price . coesoces 2.58 
Certificate of indebte dness” ace se 10 
Net Cash Price to Farmers $2.48 

ANNOUNCES :— 

That it has sold all of its 1926 
spring heifer calves. The first fall 
calf has just been born. Watch 
for later announcements. 

We still have two very nice bull 


calves for sale, born in April and 


May. If interested in getting a 
good young bull, write us for par- 
ticulars. 

FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Mor 
Hopewell Junction, 


genthau, Owner 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 














Ship Your Heavy Fowl Now 
—CHICKENS, TURKEYS AND BROILERS— 
Market 70 s “ until hol 


BERMAN & BAEDECKER lnc. 


West Wasnings: yn Market 
New York City N. ¥ 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


35% Greenwich St.. New York City 
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181 Acres, Splendid Bldgs. $5600 
Income; 26 Cows and 

' seitatenal oo 10 hog , 
1 ated t 150 t at t 
b 4 veg ma &?t 
1% trong nf £& iw 
Ps al chehie Gned » § “7 
bide , oe , os 
me ‘ en, & . a 2 
owe? r sats ) for k only $2500 need 
| We. J. COTTON. Stroot Agency " Waverty w Y 
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HAY WANTED 
jé } hav of anv eras d 
W. D. PC WER & CO 
601 W. 33rd Street New York City | 
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| 
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The net cash | ge to farmers for 3.5% 
milk is a nm the 3% basis the price 
would be $2.2 

The 4. Price Is 2c higher than the 
Previous month. he net cash price to 
farmers in October 1925 was $2.11/2 for 3% 


milk, 
Sheffield Prices 


The cash price to Sheffield producers for 
3% milk in the 201-210 mile zone, for Octo- 
ber 1926 is $2.60 per hundred. This is 
equivalent to $2.80 for 3.5% milk. The 
Sheffield price shows an increase of 6/2 
cents over the September price. The Shef- 
field price for 3% miik im October a year 


ago was $2.58. 

BUTTER CONTINUES UPWARD 
CREAMERY Nov. 16 
SALTED Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1925 
Higher 
than extra 5114-52 50 -50'% 52'/2-53 


4914-491, 52 - 
441/o-51'/> 
43 °-44 


Extra (92 sc) 51 - 
84-91 score ..39'2-50' 39 
Lower G'd’s 38 °-39 37 


With rapidly 


-38!/2 


shrinking receipts the but- 
ter market has continued to work into a 
stronger position and values have again 
moved upward. The quantity of fancy but- 


ter arriving at the terminal markets is con- 
lerably belo yw the requirements of the 
trade and regular buyers are having dif- 
ficulty in supplying their needs. Obviously 
out of town buyers have to take those 
marks that are left. First hand receivers 
meeting the situation by piecing out 
orders here and there, trying to keep 
everybody satisfied. However, the market 


is so short of strictly fanev fresh butte 


r 
that a large part of the trade has to fall 
ack on cold storage goods and has re- 
sulted in extremely heavy withdrawals. 
Reports state that warehouses throughout 








the country actually contain less butter 
than at the same time a vear ago. The 
excess in New York City store houses 
has been reduced tremendously so that the 
surplus over last year's figures is becoming 
not much of a consequence. As a result 
of the circumstances, it would be sur- 
prising to see the price curve of 1926 
cros ver the line of 1925 
STATE CHEESE SCARCE 
STATE Nov. 16 
FLATS Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1925 
Fresh fancy .25 -25% 25 -25!2 25!/-26!2 
Fresh av’ge - — + —— 9 242-25 
Held fancy ..25'>-27  25!>-26> 27 -28 
Heid av’ge 24 -25 —- - 25'/5-26'> 
New York State whole milk flats are 
becoming increasingly scarce. Short held 
goods of fancy quality have advanced a 
quarter of a cent so that now top marks 
are bringing 27c There is little or no 
fresh eese arriving and comparatively 
litt] esh on hand. This places the mar- 
t St make in a fairly strong posi- 
tion However, the west is dominating 
the cheese market and in that section the 
market is not quite as strong as it was at 
the time of our last report. The outside 
pr n Wisconsin cheese become some- 
vhat extreme There are reports of more 
buyit t C lian ch xy American 
‘ vl 
FANCY EGGS STILL FIRM 
NEARBY Nov. 16 
WHITE Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1925 
Sciected Extras ....79-80 0 -80 
Av'ge Evtras e 76-78 74-76 78-79 
Extra Firsts cosecct@rre 66-73 68-76 
Firsts ° 65-67 55-62 62-67 
+ sate Pe sncesutus 5-73 55-68 50-76 
.. eae .. 40-48 38-48 40-54 
BROWNS 
Fancy seeeeees.67-72 59-68 67-75 
- , 
I m et on ne y fancy eggs is 
cally the same as it was in our last 


although the middle of November 
ts re | than earlier in 


f | receipts more libera 
th On the 16th nearby eggs were 

i quite as readily as anticipated 

nd ne late receipts were unsold when 
the t closed. The situation in the 
egg ma is difficult to comprehend for 
the ave e layman Fresh mid-western 
eges of high grade are in light supply and 
muvers Ie ng for stock On the other 
hand nearbys are on the increase and 
fic ¢ st whites are plentiful. It is 

sit @ peculiar psychology of the mar- 
ket that keeps some buyers from swinging 
to eggs of other sections. However, the 
so-called fresh western eggs are con- 


tha in hi igh grade nearbys. 


derably cheaper 
HOLIDAY POULTRY MARKET 
GOOD 
FOWLS Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1925 
Colored ° . ——S 27-29 26-30 
Leghorns ones 23-25 22-23 19-20 
CHICKENS 
Colored ...... -+.. 25-28 27-28 25-27 
Leghorns ..........22-23 26-27 -23 
Broliers ...........32-4@ 31-36 -30 
At this till six days 
a fron liday, but even 
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at this early date there are unmistakable 
indications of a good live poultry market. 
Of course, a lot can happen between the 
time this is written and the 22nd or 23rd 
when heavy freight receipts may throw 
a monkey wrench into the machinery. 
However, advices indicate that up to the 
night of the 19th over 230 freight cars 
of poultry were to arrive at the terminals 
of the Metropolitan district. This is a 
shade heavier than at the corresponding 
time last year. 

Prices on the other hand are on a 
slightly higher level than they were at the 
same time a year ago. Everything points 
to a good market on fancy stock. Medium 
grade fowls and poor stock are being 
forced out even a week before the holi- 
day buying at over several cents discount. 
The trade of course, is for fancy colored 
fowls and turkeys. However, fancy Leg- 
horns are scarce and in some sections there 
is a good market for this class of stock 
but very seldom over 25c a pound. Colored 
birds are selling at 6 to 7c premium over 
this figure. 

The market on chickens is also fairly 
active, the supply being just about right 
for good trade. The demand of course on 
chickens is for the smaller sizes, broiler 
size selling up to 40c while the heavier 
weight colored stocks are bringing from 
24 to 26c. On the 16th turkeys were 
only having a fair outlet and farm fat- 
tened geese were actually dull. The 
weather has been against the goose market, 
New York having enjoyed some weather 
that closely approached summer balminess. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 











FUTURES Last 
(At Chicago) Nov. 16 Nov. 10 Year 
SOMONE canncasacoaces 1.3434 1.417% 1.57'% 
a SCeeecccccececese -697% .70 .7628 
"Git ipaaenpetiapeasy 413g 4234 38% 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New 
Wheat No. 2 Red ....1.507, 1.58 1.80 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. ..... 185'q«.86'4 «1.033% 
i Cie Ee sasteoneee 52'5 -53 -48'5 
FEEDS Nov. 14 
(At Buffalo) Nov. 13 Nov. 6 1925 
GPG. GOED vase .32.00 32.50 27.50 
Sp'g Bran 25.50 25.00 30.50 
H’d Bran ° 28.00 26.00 33.00 
Stand’d Mids 26.50 26.00 31.00 
Soft W. Mids 33.00 30.00 38.00 
Flour Mids 31.00 31.00 38.00 
Red Deg ...... 38.00 37.50 44.00 
Wh. Hominy 30.50 35.C0 
Yel. Hominy 31.00 31.00 34.00 
Corn Meal .. 30.50 30.50 37.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 31.75 31.75 41.75 
Gluten Meal ........41.75 41.75 53.75 
36 Cc. S. Meal 28.00 28.00 38.00 
41% C. S. Meal 30.50 30.50 40.00 
43% C. S. Meal . 32.00 32.00 42.00 
. Linseed 
42.00 43.00 45.50 
stio ns taken from weekly arain 
ad fe tter issued weckly by cw York State 
Dept of Farms and Markets. 
NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 
There is no marked change in the po- 
tato market ‘e our last report as far as 
State notatoes are concerned. Bulk goods 
ner 180 pounds are still moving from 
$1.75 to $5.00. There has been some re- 
vision in other lines. Maines in bulk are 
slightly firmer, strictly fine lots occa- 
sionally bringing toc per 180 pounds over 
last week’s figures. On the 16th Maine's 
in bulk have been bringing $4.25 to occa- 
sionally $5.60 per 180 pounds. Long Is- 
lands are still selling ahout the same as 


they did a week ago with the exception 
of sacked goods in 150-pound sacks, which 
are not quite as firm as they were in the 
previous week. On the 16th most of these 
marks were selling at $5.00 although occa- 
sionally brought $5.25, whereas a 
weck pre “~~ occasionally brought 
the price up to $ 


NO CHANGE IN APPLES 
A justification for changing the above 
heading would be as welcome as the 


some 
ago 


5 50. 


flowers in May, both to the writer as 
well as apple growers of New York 
state. The apple market is still without 


any character. One reason why apples 
are not moving faster can be seen on a 
lot of the fruit stands where fancy west- 


ern boxed stuff is being sold in the more 
exclusive sections for “two for a quar- 
ter.” It the retail distributing trade 


could only have it impressed upon them 
that apples are good meat for “bargain 
shooters” we would at least see trade 
spruce up even though prices may not 
show any material revision. 
HAY STILL FIRM 

The hay market is still firm, strictly 
choice No. 1 stock reaching $29 with 
small bales selling at $28 2 has 
been bringing from $26 to $27 and other 
grades correspondingly lower. Supplies 
have not been over heavy and buyers 
have been taking hold in very good 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


fashion. On some days the market has 
been so strong that No. 2 hay is closely 
approaching the fancier values. Where 
a man has strictly fancy hay and be- 
lieves that he should be getting a pre- 
mium price, it is advisable to get official 
Federal inspection. It eliminates the 
possibility of controversy and disagree- 
ment. 


CABBAGE SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


The cabbage market is slightly firmer 
than it has been. State Danish stock on 
the 15th is generally quoted at from $20 
to $23 a ton delivered in New York 
City. However, the higher figure was 
only rarely obtained because of the fair- 
ly liberal supplies. Advices state that 
the situation is stronger in the West 
than it is here in New York and the 

vicinity. 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

The 
steady 
of the 
south, 


calf market has been fairly 
the past few weeks, most 
are coming from the 
nearby veals being re- 
marks are reaching 
$16 but most of the fair to good stutt 
has been selling from 1214 to 15%. 
Culls are selling down as low as $6.00 
per hundred. 

Country dressed veals have been mect- 


live 
during 
arrivals 
very few 
ceived. Fanciest 


ing a slow trade. Naturally the mild 
weather would have a direct effect on 
dressed veal and values weakened so 


that 20c was hard to get except for re- 
markably choice stock, most of the 
values going at from 1l4c to 18c. 

This is the time of the vear when 
roasting pigs begin to make their ap- 
pearance on the market. Values at the 
moment are very irregular. Sucklings 
under 10 pounds have been bringing 35c 
where they are fancy and clean, 15 
pounders were bringing 30c and heavier 
weights corresponding lower. 





How Taxes Are Raised 
(Continued from page 3) 
government. In 1924, 
and corrections cost 
government and prot: 
property. They were 


charities, hospitals 
more than general 
tion of persons and 


nearly 18 per cent 


of the tax levy. Highways were nearly 
14 per cent and education more than 39 
per cent. Nearly $2 of every $5 of State 
taxes were for education. Let me ree 


peat—In 1924, expenses of general governs 
ment and protection of persons and prope 
erty were about 16 per cent of the state 
tax levy; highways 14 per cent; charities, 
and correction 18 per cent and 
per cent. A large part of 
for aid to 


hospitals 
education 39 
the State’s expenditures are 
localities. The Joint Committee 
on Taxation and Retrenchment estimates 
that in 1923, 32 per cent, nearly 1/3, of all 
State expenditures were for State aid for 
roads and schools. 

Of the lecal governments only one, the 
spends as much as 1/3 of its tax 
revenues for general government and pro- 
tection of persons and property. County, 
township and village governments spend 


Special 


county, 


heavily for roads. The township spends 
more than ™% of its tax funds for highe- 
ways and the village almost 1/3. City 


governments spend heavily for education. 
More than 14 of their funds from taxation 
go for this item. In the county the heavy 


expense for education is the school dis- 
trict tax. Farm taxes are mostly spent 
at home. In 1924, about 70 per cent of 


farm taxes were for township and local 
school purposes. 

I have given you the 
of taxation problems in New York State. 
I have told you where the tax money 
comes from, how it is divided and the pure 
poses for which it is spent. Certain probe 
lems suggest themselves at such as 
where the tax money should come from, 
how it should be divided and how it should 
be spent. Methods of assessment and col- 
lection also claim attention. All taxes 
should be levied upon the basis of equit- 


» setting for a study 


once 


able assessments. Otherwise some per- 
sons pay other persons’ taxes. All taxes 
should be collected as efficiently as pos- 


sible for, as has been said, the burden of 
a tax is not the money which the govern- 
ment receives but the money which the 
taxed one pays. 
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tee -U.S." 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Made either red or 
black—4 or 5 buckles 








Stretches five times its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber from 
a “U.S."" Blue Ribbon boot o1 
overshoe—you'd find it would 
tretch more than 5 times 

length! This rubber stays flexi 
ble and waterproof—long after 
ordinary rubber would crack or! 

break 











A 





TT’S a brute for wear—this 

“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus! 
Powerful. Extra husky. 

Look at the thick oversize sole 
—it’s as tough as the tread of a 
tire. And the upper—it’s made 
of the finest grade rubber—rub- 
ber so live, so strong you can 
stretch a strip of it 5 times 
its own length. 

And to give extra 
strength, anchored in the 
walls—at every vital point 








Trade Mark 


Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS:WALRUS: 
ARCTICS - RUBBERS ee 


—are from 4 to 11 separate lay- 
ers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcement. Only ‘“U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes have so many! 
Seventy-five years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 
They fit better, look better, 


and wear better. Get a pair 
and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


t 


~ 
Se, 









At butchering time—and any 
time—farmers like these long- 
wearing overshoes and boots. 


husky 
as it looks: ° 


> 75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 


“U.S."" Blue Ribbon boots 


have sturdy gray soles. Up- 
pers either red or black— 
knee to hip iengths. Look 
for the “U.S.” trade mark 
















fer Economical Transportation 























The “Bathtub” Test 


that proves Chevrolet's suprem- 
acy over conditions encountered 
in excessively wet weather and on 
flooded roadways. 














Chevrolet Fuel Economy 

i it happa 
tuated “bottle” that measures the 
ine, drop by droy 


ratus like a huge 


* 
* 















































The “Hill-maker” 
adynamometer 
which mechani- 
cally reproduces 
the effect of hills, 
longer and steeper 
than any in exist- 
ence. 





Brake Pedal Pressure 


and degree of “slowing down” are 


measured by this intricate device. 
































Chevrolet 
Brakes 
are tested and their 


efficiency proved 
by this instrument. 













Ease of 
Steering 

is proved by this 
apparatus which 
measures steering 
effort, 




















Chevrolet’s Speed 


as accurately measured to the fraction 


ofa mile by this electric “fifth wheel.” 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 





Chevrolet’ sterling quality 


Forty miles northwest of Detroit lies the 
1125-acre tract, known as the General Motors 
Proving Ground. 

Patterned with roads of concrete, clay and 
gravel and crowned with hills of various lengths 
and steepness, it is the finest automotive test- 
ing laboratory ever created by man. 

Here the collective experience and skill of 
Chevrolet and General Motors engineers (a re- 
search staff unequalled in the industry) are 
brought to bear on the problem of keeping 
Chevrolet the most modern and most depend- 
able car of its class in the world. 


Here, night and day, the testers drive until 
the speedometers register 20-30-40,000 miles 
and more! 


Here are costly, intricate machines, super- 
humanly accurate and specially designed to re- 
veal full knowledge of some fact which will 
contribute to a greater measure of power, 
acceleration, durability, comfort and economy. 


Here are fascinating examples of inventive 
ingenuity such as—devices which accurately 
determine brake, clutch, and steering wheel 
effort, making possible the utmost ease of 
handling; electric torque speedometers; and 
a “hill-making’” dynamometer, which gives 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or 


owners the benefits of all that could be learned 
by testing on an actual hill of any steepness 
1,000 miles or more long. 


Here, in short, are testing facilities available 
to the maker of no other low-priced car—and 
for the want of which it would be impossible 
to produce a car of Chevrolet’s modern design 
and quality construction, at Chevrolet’s low 
prices! 

Today’s Chevrolet is the smoothest in Cheve 
rolet history. Its flawless operation at every 
speed borders on the sensational—and this was 
brought into existence by continuous testing at 
the Proving Ground! 


Today’s Chevrolet enjoys a world-wide 
reputation for long life and inexpensive main- 
tenance—both of which valued qualities were 
developed at the Proving Ground! 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you to serve 
you. See him now! Arrange to drive the 
smoothest Chevrolet in Chevrolet history. 
Learn for yourself the new order of value, 
beauty, comfort and multiple cylinder perform- 
ance which it brings into existence and which 
is winning new buyers at a rate that is making 
Chevrolet, more than ever before, the world’s 
largest builder of gearshift cars! 


Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 


14-Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck, $495 (Chassis Only). All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Testing 24 hours a day to prove 
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The Farm News 


Gasoline Tax Discussed At Automobile Meeting 


IE October meeting of the New York 

State Automobile Association was held 
in Syracuse and many important subjects 
came up for discussion. The one drawing 
out the most lively debate and perhaps 
the most important was the question of 
a tax on gasoline. 

The association has in the past opposed 
this tax in any form, but at this meeting 
there seemed to be a more friendly feel- 
ing for this form of taxation, and it was 
the opinion of some of the members that 
the tax was coming anyway and this being 
the case it would be better to go along 
with the other organizations and working 
together get the best bill possible, there- 
fore a resolution was passed in favor of 
the tax with certain restrictions. 

It would seem that the gasoline tax 
would be sure to pass this year for the 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Dairymen’s League 
and in fact all farm organizations favor 
jt as well as most of the Boards of Super- 
visors, the New York State Realty As- 
sociation and many others. 

The motor vehicle has 
than one handred per cent in the past five 
years, while our highways have only in- 
creased about ten per cent and our high- 
ways have become so congested that one 
can not drive with any degree of safety and 
many accidents are a result of the im- 
mense amount of traffic, and on account 
of this many motorists in our cities are 
disposing of their cars. 

If we do not wake up to the situation 
and the motor vehicle increases in num- 
bers in the next five years as it has in 
the past and we allow our highway con- 
struction to lag behind as we have been 
doing we will not be able to move on our 
main thoroughfares. 

More Money for Highways 


The State and Counties are thousands 
of miles behind their schedules in high- 
way construction and can use double the 
amount of money for construction if it 
can be had, but real estate can not bear 
any more burden for this work and in 
fact must have relief, so if the work is 
to go ahead the money must come from 
some source other than real property. 

The gasoline tax would be paid by 
about two millions of people when we 
take into account the tourists coming in 
from other states, but if raised on real 
property it would be paid by about -one- 
third of this number, therefore it would 
that it would be better to take the 
larger number and make the distribution 
spread out as far as possible. 

in a majority of the states automobiles 
are assessed the same as personal prop- 


increased more 


seem 


erty and pay the local rate of taxation 
and at the present time there are only 
four states that do not have the gasoline 


tax and the three outside of New York 
assesses them as personal property and 


pay the same rate of taxation as 
il property, 
This form of taxation would raise 


more money in this state than the gasoline 
tax and has been suggested as a good way 
to relieve real estate of some of the bur- 
den but I think the gasoline tax much 
better and if we all get back of it we can 
put it through the coming session of the 
Legislature. ASSEMBLYMAN Bert Lorp 





News From Central New York 
(Continued from page 2) 


found in three or more years. There were 
Several small ones near by and I was about 
to believe that here was a blight resist- 
ant chestnut. Just then my friend re- 
marked that these are commencing to 
dic at the top. Perhaps it is because 
there are so few chestnut trees right 
there that the blight has not made more 
rapid strides. At any rate as yet I do 
not know of any except a few young 
trees that show signs of life near my 
home and I do not expect these to live 
long. 

I have remarked before about the de- 
Sire of many farmers to sell timber and 


get a little money and in many cases 
that seems to be a wise move. It is 
astonishing though how much it costs 
to handle stuff and get it to market. 
Twenty dollars is paid for ash on the 
stump and the buyers cut it themselves. 
The farmer may get twenty more if he 
will deliver it to the railroad. It has 
to be skidded out and after scaling it 
must be hauled some distance. Then 
comes the loading at another cost and 
the freight and other expenses. It is 
said to cost the company buying it nine- 
ty dollars when it reaches their factory. 
Milk is not the only commodity that is 
expensive to handle. 
Vacant Farms are Cheap 


I have been asked about some of the 
vacant farms that can be had so cheap. 
Well I hardly know what to say. I said 
that if one can stand the isolation and 
the lack of improved roads and wants 
to live so far back some of these farms 
might be a good buy. I would advise 
any one who is thinking about buying 
to consider carefully before taking a 
farm away from modern improvements. 
Many farms are cheap enough but to be 
frank about it I wouldn’t care to go so 
far back to live as some of them are. 
One man writes that he doesn’t care 
about that for he has been in business 
so long that he has a desire to get away 
from folks. That might be all right for 
a while but I fear that after a time one 
would get sick of the isolation. Tnere 
are farms though that are vacant and not 
very costly that can be had near roads 
and railroads as well as villages. If I 
were to buy I would consider long and 
carefully. Do not be led about by some 
farm agency but take your own time 
and look for yourself. 

Dairying is the chief occupation in all 
of these sections that I have visited late- 
ly and that makes me think about milk 
prices. I believe in the League because 
I believe in organization. I want to see 
the differing groups agree on something 
definite. There are differences in prices, 
but I have come to the conclusion that 
not all of those higher prices about 
which we hear are really paid. I saw a 
Sheffield statement tonight for 4.1 test 
at a five and a half cent freight differ- 
ential that called for $2.90 a hundred 
pounds for September. I figure that as 
ten cents above the League although I 
had been told that the spread of the 
two prices was seventeen and a half 
cents. There was a time when the dif- 
ference was over forty cents. All might 
get more if there was real understand- 
ing and helpfulness between the groups. 
It is worth working for and every man 
should study to see how it may be done 
and then boost on whatever plan is ap- 
proved by most of the dairymen. 

Really I suppose that I would be very 
reluctant to approve an organization 
that did not have a milk plant or any 
way to influence the price of milk. I 
do not want to go back to a milk strike 
and to avoid that it seems that plants 
must be owned in some manner. It may 
not be so important whether the own- 
ership is local or by the central organi- 
zation. Either might do but the local 
plan has been tried so often and so long 
and without sufficient success that it 
makes one doubt if its full success is 
possible for a long time yet. 


Otsego County to Discuss 
Forestry 

HE Otsego County Farm Bureau has 

made arrangements to conduct a 
special series of forestry meetings in the 
county during the week of November 2oth. 
These meetings will be at Schenevus the 
29th, Oneonta the 30th, Edmeston De- 
cember 1st and Unadilla the and. 

Motion pictures showing real forests 
growing and how it is done will be the 
closing feature of the nights program. All 
are welcome. 
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INTERNATIONAL BREEDERS’ SALE === Qivo Hundred Holsteins 


Vark — Coli. 7 Personally Ph 
SYRACUSE — er Geunds. Dec. 78,1926 Type and Producten 


The Best Place to Buy 


DAIRY HERD REPLACEMENTS 
CHOICE BREEDING STOCK 
HERD SIRES 


Among the offerings, from the leading herds of Canada and the United 
States, may be found fall and winter milkers that will pay a profit at the pail, high 
class breeding stock and herd bulls that will transmit real show type and in- 
creased production. 

FROM HEALTHY HERDS—MANY FULLY ACCREDITED— 
AND ALL GUARANTEED UNDER TH : 
60-DAY RETEST 


* * * © 


A FEW OF THE BULLS 


A son of the great 1410-lb. cow, Topsy Korndyke Segis, by a wonderful trans- 
mitting sire, consigned by Duncan McNaughton, Winchester, Ont. 


A son of the Canadian Champion 1370-lb. four-year-old, sired by a son of a 1272- 
Ib. cow, consigned by W. C. Houck & Sons, Chippawa, Ont. 


A proven son of Sir P O M 4lst from a three times 1000-lb. dam. 
A. S. Deysher (Berks Farm), Reading, Pa. ; 

The two bull calves that won first and second at the Canadian Royal Show, 
consigned by Haley & Lee, Springford, Ont. 


The three best young bulls in the famous Yates Farms herd at Orchard Park, 
N.. ¥, 


A bull with a 28-lb. four-year-old dam and a 1433-Ib. sire’s dam, he a double 
grandson of Champion Echo Sylvia Pontiac, corfsigned by Dr. H. A. Clark, 
Brockville, Ont. 

Many other high record, constructively bred bulls are 
offered by well known breeders. These bulls were care- 
fully selected for type as well as breeding. Here is a 
real opportunity for the dairymen and breeders of the 
East to get a herd sire that will transmit and improve 
the type and production of the herds of this section. 


Consigned by 





Write Today for Illustrated Circular 
‘WARD & RALPH STEVENS, Liverpool, N. Y. 











Get after this one 


oD” to You 


CHRISTMAS ! | 


Ten of your neighbors will be glad — 
to subscribe to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for one year for $1.00 each. Some 
will prefer to take the “OLD RELIABLE” 
for three years for $2.00. 


Sell $10.00 worth of NEW subscrip- 
| tions between now and December 18 © 


and $5.00 will be yours for Christmas. 


E. C. WEATHERBY 
New York City 





For 
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ou mee 


Every farmer should have a 
complete assortment of good 
tools as he does most of his own 
work such as repairs on buildings 
and machinery, new construction 
and general upkeep. 


You probably have the ordinary 
kinds of saws, braces, small 
wrenches and other everyday 
tools, but there are other tools 
not so generally owned that are 
worth their weight in gold at the 
time of need. For machinery 
repairs you will find a forge, an 
anvil, a good strong mechanic’s 
vise, a set of socket wrenches, 
stock and dies for 
pipe threading 
and two or three 
sizes of pipe 
wrenches are 
mighty handy. 
If you have re- 
pair work around 
your buildings to 
do get a carpen- 
ter’s vise for your 
workbench, an inexpensive mitre 
box, a push drill, floor scraper 
and other woodworking tools. 





Make up your mind to have a 
good supply for all-around farm 
use. Buy a few 
at a time and 


the expenditure 
won’t seem so 
great. Get them 


from your “Farm 
Service” Hard- 





ware Man, he 
will gladly help 
you in your se- 


lection, show you 
the best ways to 
care for them. 


Your “Farm Service’’ Hardware Men 


Render a 
“crvice 


ace 4 0 
Bee arm 5 











of the most 
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Common Sense Solutions for Farm Problems 


farmer in New England who milks cows, 
the farmer in the Imperial Valley who 
raises lettuce, the farmer in the far West 
with raisins or prunes, is just as much a 
part of American agriculture as the cot- 
ton grower, the wheat producer or the 
Corn Belt citizen. All legislation if it 
brings the desired result, will be concerned 
with the welfare of each of these sections, 
All must ynize that in a democracy 


majorities must rule, so in determining an 








agricultural policy, the greatest good to 
the greatest number must be the guiding 
tar; yet we dare not do serious violence 
to any section or group. *** 

No thoughtful student will deny that 
this year we had too many acres in cot- 
ton, icres in wheat, and that for 
the last y r two, corn production has 
been stimt 11 nd the line of profit- 

e activit Any program of farm re- 

at « not give > thought to 
our production by intelligence and 
nm, and does not provide rT 


! vhereby the farmer will be penal- 
zed by lower price when he produces 
heyond reasonable must 


requirements, 


Lower the Farm Taxes 

Master Taber had to say about 
particularly interesting: “One 

important questions confront- 

agric and the nation is the 

lightening and equalization of tax burdens, 

and the providing of more efficient and 


iX was 


liture 


economical government. Emerging from 
the frightful extravagance and incom- 
petency that are necessarily the accom- 


paniment of great war activities, the fed- 
eral government, through a budgeting sys- 
tem, has been able to increase its efficiency 
and continually reduce federal taxation, 
and, at the same time, to reduce the bonded 


indebtedness of the government. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that state and local 
indebtedness has been increasing faster 
than there has been a reduction in the 


national debt. 
“The problem of the present and future 
is not the problem of federal taxation 
alone, but also of local taxation; and our 
responsibility is to attack the problem 
courageously; first,—to see that all forms 
f property bear their proportion share of 
the cost of government; second,—by fed- 
eral and state legislation, to see that there 
are no tax havens or refuges where tax 
lodge may escape their share of the 
cost of government. 
“No man in America should be permitted 
j his government free from tax 
understand this principle and 
rdinal Grange creed, that our 
based upon ‘ability to 
nd : 1 ts received’, This pro- 
iuation of the 


leral income and_ inherit 





ince 


to the urgent need of 
rhways and 
the health 








n and = extrava- 
nee; and bring to light all duplicity 


There is no real farmer who will not 
ppreciate what Master Taber said on law 
nd so we quote it in part: “We 

n creeping upon America, a dis- 





(Continued from page 5) 


regard for law, partially as an after. 
growth of the World War, partially as a 
result of our wealth and ease, and also par- 
tially because we have been flooded with 
books, magazines and newspaper articles, 
produced by men and women, who, al- 
though they are brilliant writers, are 
cynical, pessimistic and who give undue 
emphasis to sex appeal; who deride the 
finer virtues and spiritual qualities in life. 

“Some seek to blame the crime wave 
upon youth and the jazz age. Others seek 
to blame it upon the lack of parental dis- 
cipline and home authority.*** 


Arouse Public Conscience 


“All of these are probably contributing 
factors and indicate the need of arousing 
the public conscience to a realization that 
obedience to and respect for law, con- 
stitute the f Covenant of our 


ot the 
liberty. It is the corner stone upon which 
democracy and 









freedom are founded, and 
unless we come again to appreciate that 
‘The way of the transgressor is hard’, 
that the violation of the laws of God and 
man bring punishment, and unless we de- 
termine that we ourselves will be obedient 
and respect the law and Constitution of 
our land, we will ‘sow to the wind and 
reap the whirlwind’. 

“This growing disregard for law and 
the requirements of our Constitution, is 
true in many lines of activity, but 
especially true in regard to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is useless to enter into 
any discussion of the right or wrong of 
this amendment or statutes for its enforce- 
ment. It is the Constitution and it is the 
law. Obey the Constitution and obey the 
law, or seek in the American way to 
change it. Nullification and violation of 
Constitutional amendments are akin to 
treason. When it is so considered, a new 
day will dawn for law observance. 

“There has been no change in the senti- 
ment of farmers relative to prohibition. 
We have tested this sentiment in every 
state in the Union but five, and without 
exception have found unanimous endorse- 
ment of a drastic program for law en- 
forcement.” 





Farm People Have Their 
Troubles 
(Continued from page 6) 


These figures refer 


is, of school age. 
only to deaths. They do not include 
those injured or maimed, no matter how 





seriously. I have heard many farmers 
complain because their children must 
travel a mile or two to get to schvwol. 
I admit it is not easy, especially for the 


ones, and I feel for them. But 
‘ity mother would be glad to let 








walk a mile in the country rath- 
er than one block in the city. As I go 
ibout the streets of New York, not only 
in the poorer districts but even in the 


ctions where the relatively well-to-do 





eside, my heart filled with sadness 
at the restricted area in which children 
ust play. H fortunate is the coun- 
try child who can romp and jump in 
broad, open fields, who can play and 
a pl nd that God Him- 

"wh ; 1 +t? 


rstand me 
I regard 
all bad— 
Sse ntially 


I hope you will not misund 


! fase aff 9 as now 
the farm all good and the cit 





an Oo 
. 1 
] } 
‘ it 
these cond 
readers a 
feeling of gl l as 
p . ! 
c Ss « all of us at times, they can 
weigh their position as against that of 
others. You may have heard the story 


of th n en who met to re- 
late their woes. Each felt that his cup 
w was filled to overflowing, that 
no one else in this wide world bore so 
heavy a burden as he. So they decided 
to pack their troubles into bags and to 
carry them to an appointed place, much 
like farmers take their crops to market, 


or sorre 


there to make exchanges. Each man 
threw his sack over his shoulder and 
struggled along as if his back would 


At the meeting 


break under the load. 
he contents of all 


place, each examined the 


the other sacks and then every one of 
them carried his own sack back home 
with him again. They decided that after 
all “’twere better to bear those ills we 
have than fly to others we know not 
of”, and which may be far worse. 

Not the farmer alone has a hard pull, 
Only a favored few are polling in 
wealth. Most of us earn our bread by 
the sweat of our brows. The farmer 
may take heart. Some of our foremost 
economists predict better times ahead 
for him. They are convinced that farm- 
ing has seen its worst and they discern 
an improvement which will progressive- 
ly continue. There are hopeful indica- 
tions that we are at the dawn of a new 
day when the farmer will come into his 
own. 





Some More Information About 
the Condition of the Potato 
Crop in New York 

INCE the November 

taining the article on potato crop cone 
ditions, went to press several letters have 
been received giving additional informae 
tion about the crop as follows: 

Mr. Arnold Davis of Livonia, N. Y,, 
writes as follows: “Digging in this ime 
mediate neighborhood is practically finished 
at the present time. All of the fields 
which were not sprayed are reporting 
heavy rot, sometimes as high as 50%. 
The crop is not turning out as big as it 
did last year. Up to date we have had 
no freeze big enough to do any damage. 
The common price being paid is $1.30 per 
bushel for field run at the farm.” 

Mr. F. L. Day, of Marcellus, says that 
about 2/3 of the acreage in the vicinity 
of Marcellus has been dug and that a 
slight amount of rot has been reported. 
The crop there is about the same as last 
year and the price which is usually secured 
at Syracuse market is about $1.75 per 
bushel. 

Mr. C. S. Latimer, of the Afton Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Ass’n., reports that 
digging there has been completed but that 
from 10 to 40% of the potatoes are res 
ported as damaged by rot. The crop there 
is about the same as last year. Some men 
are holding their potatoes for better 
prices. Others are selling direct to trucks 
men from the fields at from $1.25 to $1.75. 


20th issue, cons 





Three 300-Egg Hens in Vineland 
Egg Laying Contest 

HREE hens each laid 300 

better at the Vineland Egg-Laying 
Contest during the 12 months closing 
October 31, thus breaking all records 
for the Eastern United States, according 
to an announcement by Prof. Allen of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Supervisor of the Con- 
tests. 

The champion hen was a single comb 
White Legl wned by S. Baevsky, 
of Mavs Landing: she laid 308 eggs from 
November 1, to October 29, 1926. 
She laid 38 eggs, or more 
than ten tim eight, during 
the vcar. 

The second best hen in the Contest 
was a White Orpington, owned by J. I. 
Lyle, of Plainfield. By laying 301 eggs 
during the year, she gained the distine- 
tion of being the second White Orping- 
ton in the world to reach this mark at 
an ege-laving contest, and the first to 
do so at the Vineland Contest. 

The third bird, a White Leghorn own- 
ed bv the Ritter Leghorn Farm, of 
Vineland, laid exactly 300 eggs before 
the Contest ended. She is the first bird 
owned and bred by a Vineland poultry- 
man to reach the 300-egg¢ mark at an 


eggs or 


rn, ¢ 
| 
1925 


pounds of 





s her own w 





official egg-laying contest. 

This is the first time in the hist 
the Vineland Contest that more than 
one bird has laid 300 eggs in a year, and 
also the first time that as many as three 
birds have laid 300 eggs the same year 
at any of the egg-laying contests in the 
eastern part of the United States. 


rv of 
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‘Some Timely Reminders 


About Preparing the Farm Flock for the Winter 


@GUMMER has gone and free range for 
the flock is over. All cockerels not 
intended for breeders should have been 
sold before this. If however some were 
not in condition or some surplus is still 
on hand coop them in the colony houses, 
feed a good mash with a large percentage 
of cornmeal in the morning and all the 
coarse cracked corn they will eat at night. 
Confine them to the houses and in a short 
time they will be in good condition to put 
on the market. At this time the local 
markets will pay more than the large city 
market, and if the birds are in good flesh 
these will be a ready sale for them. 

A careful culling of the old hens can 
well be made again as they regain their 
feathers and all that are feathering out 
slowly can be rejected. All showing signs 
of low vitality, or overfat condition should 
also go. Be sure to place these culls in 
a coop by themsclves give the same ration 
as the young cockerels are getting and 
you will be surprised at the gain made in 
a short time. 

If room is available it is a good idea 
to keep the very late molters by themselves 
because the others will pick at them and” 
they will not get enough to eat and in this 
way lose flesh and strength very fast. The 
hens are usually more confined and stay 
in the coops more at this time of year and 
the new feathers are a great temptation 
to them. Blood is soon started and great 
damage done in a little while and a bad 
habit formed. 


Separate the Breeders 


All hens being kept for breeders should 
be housed by themselves and fed a good 
mash in hoppers, have plenty of fresh 
water and all the coarse cracked corn 
they will eat at night and equal parts of 
wheat and corn in the morning. More 
grain should be fed to these in the morn- 
ing than is fed to the layers so they will 
regain their weight before beginning an- 
other year’s work. If confined do not 
neglect to keep the grit boxes filled with 
a good phosphorous containing grit. The 
very fine grit mixed with the mash is also 
very beneficial now. 

The older pullets should be in their 


nicely cleaned houses and helping pay their 
way. About one quart of wheat and corn 
mixed in decp litter for a morning feed 
for one hundred pullets will keep them 
busy. If lights are used do not turn them 


on before 5:30 and later at 5 o’clock. Do 
not use lights at night unless the day is 
dark and the night feeding comes before 
5:30. ‘Twelve or thirteen hours of light 
will give better results as the birds will 
hold up better over a longer period of 
production 

We handle the birds often to keep a 
check on their condition. If they hold up 
well in weight we keep the mash hoppers 
open all day. If they seem to lose we 
close them part of the time and feed more 
Brain in the morning. Be sure to provide 
plenty of feeding space at the mash hop- 
pe 2 and give grit, oyster shells, and char- 
coa . 


Green Feed for Exercise 


Drop apples are a change for green 
feed; small potatoes are usually plenti- 
ful at this time and these fed raw seem to 
have a good effect. The green feed 
Should be fed about 10 o’clock and a few 
handfuls of grain scattered in the litter at 
noon will set them to exercising and give 
a better appetite for their mash. At 5 or 
5:30 we give all the cracked corn they 
will eat. Their nests should be kept clean 
and if the pullets have a tendency to lay 
in only a few nests they can be discouraged 
by removing some of the eggs to other 
nests. Watch them to see that they do 
not find a soft shelled egg and form the 
habit _of egg eating. They are very 
mischievous and eat almost anything when 
first confined. 

— some are slow to start laying take 
em out and in this way only the best will 
be left. Cull all the time. On the gen- 


eral farm the flock is small enough so 
the keeper can be well acquainted with his 
birds and a good flock selected without 
trap nests by keeping only the most 
vigorous, earliest layers in a flock to- 
gether. 

The later hatched pullets can be put in 
a pen alone and given the growing ration 
a few weeks longer. After a few wecks 
gradually change to laying mash and they 
will begin to repay you by Christmas 
and keep up a steady production in the rest 
of the winter, and lay well into fall of 
the next year. By feeding plenty of grain 
in good litter, green feed and growing 
mash with lights turned on as the days 
get shorter these late pullets penned by 
themselves can be made into larger birds 
and the eggs produced the next summer 
and early fall help out the income when 
the earlier pullets are resting. If they 
are left with the older pullets or hens they 
are shy, do not get enough to eat and they 
should not have the laying ration the 
others are getting. 

Force the Poor Hens Now 

If a pen of yearlings was kept that were 
not good enough for breeders, but fair 
producers they are well feathered now 
and should be forced for what eggs they 
will lay before the new year. We use 
lights as suggested for early pullets, a 
light grain feed in litter in the morning, 
dry mash in hoppers and a heavy feed of 
corn and wheat at night. About 10 
o'clock we give their regular laying mash, 
moistened with milk if possible, in troughs; 
all they will clean up in one-half hour. 
Semi-solid buttermilk used for these hens 
will help very much to get a good egg 
yield. In January they will slow up in 
production. As soon as they do this give 
more corn and put more cornmeal in their 
mash and by the time they are through lay- 
ing they are in fine market condition. At 
this time of year the price of poultry is 
high, they weight heavily, have given a 
good return in high priced eggs and you 
are more than repaid for your labor. In 
every flock there is a number, of such 
hens. The colony houses can be used for 
them and in this way made to return an 
income when they would otherwise be 
empty. If these houses are not wired a 
gas lantern can be used the same as for 
other fowls. Strive to use all houses and 
equipment as much as possible and you will 
be surprised at the added returns on your 
investments. If you do not have enough 
of your own you might be able to buy 
some stock and thus get the needed num- 
ber for your buildings. One can buy 
cheaply in October or early November, 
hold until after the holidays, fatten well, 
and get a good price—Mrs. F. W. Owen. 





Soft Shelled Eggs 


We are getting quite a number of eggs 
with soft shelis. We have oyster shells in 
front of the hens all the time and the hens 
are running out doors. Why should the 
shells be soft? Most of the eggs are all 
right for market but we break quite a few 
while packing them and a few days ago 
one hen lald an egg with no sheil on It. 

BELIEVE your trouble is from lack 

of green feed. Hens do not get much 
green feed from the range at this time 
of year. Recent discoveries indicate that 
a vitamin found in green feed is important 
in helping animals to make use of the 
minerals fed them. Lettuce, swiss chard, 
lawn clippings and cabbage are all good. 
Sometimes a sudden fright is responsible 
for the laying of an egg with no shell. 
Eggs contain from three to four times as 
much minerals on a percentage basis as 
the common foods given them. Each hen 
should consume from 2 to 4 pounds of 
oyster shell a year. If she gets this 
amount with green feed all the time there 
should be yery little trouble from soft 
shells. 


Three million telephones aré now in 
service on the farms, ranches and planta- 
tions of the United States.—F. C. H. 
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-Jwant to Give YOU 


’ this new ENGINE - 
i jole) Gada 


Now the WITTE ENGINE, 1% to 30 H. P., 
150,000 in daily world wide use, has many new im- 
provements and refinements, and ane 4 to mass 
production, I am announcing new Lower Prices, new 
extra long terms, no interest. The WITTE develops 
more than rated power from almost any kind 
of fuel. Throttling Governor controls pow- 
er for various loads and enables the use of 
cheap distillate. Has Valve-in-Head motor. 
Wico magneto. Semi-Steel construction. 
Ui Has fewer parts. Free from usual engine 

Low Prices trouble. Life 
ti - 

New Improvements j2o "Niost 
on World Standard 4:rable, eco- 


WITTE ENGINES finemadee 


WITTE Engines are sold the world over 
but tothe honest American farmer I give preferen- 
tial treatment—wholesale prices and easy terms. A 
reasonable payment brings this engine to you! Low 
balance split into easy monthly terms, 

















The WITTE quickly pays for itself—starts easy— Rtluns on 
simple to runin any kind of weather—certainly a mechanical R Kerosene, 
marvel the product of 87 years experience in practical farm Gasoline, Distillate, 
wor real all-purpose engine—makes all farm jobs cheap 

and easy. also describes Sawing and Pumping outits, @@S°Oil or Gas 


Simply send name today—no cost—no obligation : 
FREE $221, dentine books) Gan Sentra cttication Note These Points 
gines—even if youhavemy Square, Protected Tank, remov- 
old catalog—get my new able die-cast bearings, and many 
a ow we save and other refinements. Starts easy 
about making $500.00 to $1000.00 in the coldest weather. Special 
@ year with your power outfits, 





Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features 
1—Mediom Weight, Yet Dur- — ———- oem = 


H ou R S$ lator enables itto be used on 


2—Valves-in- Head. 
. o- lightest jobs as well as on the 
—— siving SHIPPING heaviest work. Takes the place 


4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 
gine. 

5—Pertect High-Tension Mag- 
neto Ignition. 

6—Self-Adjusting Carburetor. 


of several engines. Iron-Ciad 
SERVICE Life-time Guarantee. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1807 Witte bulieies KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1807 are Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1807 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


TRADPERS "Youn HIDE. 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
For Muskrat, Coon, and made’ into latest style Coats ‘for men and 
Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, etc. 


women), _ Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes. Coats, 


Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK z:vee 

Famous Among Trappers for 20 Years 

147 West 24” St. New York 
































prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 

Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
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in BIG WAGES 


In eight short weeks I you for one of 
the 70,000 jobs open everywhere. Why work for 
boy's wages? Te echosiing required; no book 
study. No unions to join; no apprenticeship. 
Get my amazing offer. Become an expert 


W7XGh vem WAGES 
YM be-taiele °75 to $150 


wl Ga UILS Weekly 


Big firms want McSweeny trained men. My 
graduates are earning up to $10,000a year and 
more. Learn with real tools on real equipment. 


i Pay Your R. R. Fare — 
to my Training Shops and 
Board You for 8 Weeks 


Save One-Third NOW on my Special Reduced 
Tuition Offer. Write today or send coupon 


BringsEggs F 


\\ ‘ 
All Winter 3 


Just build a GLASS CLOTH 

scratch shed onto your hen 

house and you will get amazing 
cause GLASS C H admits the sun’s energy rays. 
(Plain glass 2 them.) In use by thousands with great 
success, Ideal for storm doors and windows and porch en- 
closures. Trans 


* OT.B. 
g yields al! winter be- 
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illustrating uses on request. (Also sold by many dealers. 


TURNER BROS, weitston: one Dept.0 











POULTRY BREEDERS | 











UALITY PULLETS W*, °,,,2°%2 
Q three months old 
ullets from farm range, high quality stock. 

horns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each Brah- 
mas, White Orpingtons and Giants, $2.50 each. 


Mature, laying Pullets, all breeds at bargain .  E : 
prices. Baby Chicks hatched weekly all year | _ below for particulars and big FREE book 
around. JIilustrated Catalog Free. 


MSWEENY:: “SHOPS 


1815 East 24th St., Dept. K T-20, Cleveland, Obie. 
BIG DISCOUNT now gir- = 


BABY CHICKS en on all received Mall this Coupon fo Nearest School 


this month for Spring delivery. Pure 

chicks. 12 varieties. Send for price list. Custom hatch- McSweeny Auto, Tractor & Elec. Shops, 

ing. SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Mala St., Macken- Dept. K T-20,—Without obligation, please sewe 
sack, M. J. Phone 1604. 


full Information. 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, WM. J. 
Member American Baby Chick Producers Association 
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| Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Egg, 
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430 (16) 
‘“ OW long is it since you heard from 

Lady Brandon, Jolly?” enquired 
George Lawrence, one glorious and in- 
vigorating morning, as the Afppam plough- 
ed her steady way across a blue and smil- 
ing Bay of Biscay. 

“Oh, years and years,” was the reply. 
“I was at Brandon Abbas for a week of 
my leave before la That would be six 
or ven years a lL haven't written a 
line since the letter of thanks after the 
visit....Do you correspond with her at all 
ré rularly 6 

ir—no I wouldn't call it regular 
corres] mdence exactly,” answered Gk ree 
Lawren “Are you going to Brandon 
Abbas this leave?” he continued, with a 
simulated yawn 

“Well—I feel I ought to go, and take 
that incredible document, but it doesn't fit 
in with my plans at all. I could post it 


to her, of course, but it would mean a devil 
of a long letter of explanation, and I 
loathe letter-writting ‘fatigues’ more than 
anything.” 

“I'll take it if you like,” said Lawrence. 
“I shall be near Brandon Abbas next week. 
And knowing Michael Geste, I confess I 
am curious.” 

“But excellent, mon vieunx! That would 
be splendid. It will save me from writing 
a letter a mile long, and Lady Brandon 
cannot feel that I have treated the affaire 
casually, and as if of no importance. I 
explain the whole matter to you, her old 
friend, you the document, and ask 
you to lay it before her. You could say 
that while the document to be 
interesting only by reason of how and 
was found, think 
ught to have it, just in case there 


matter, 


give 
supposing 
where it I nevertheless 
that she « 
is anything I 

“Just that, 
‘Beau’ 
phire, or anything else; 


can do in the 
” 


“Of 
Sap- 


Lawrence 
never stole the 
but I suppose, as 


agreed 


Geste 


you say, a document like that ought to 
go to her and Geste, as their names are 
mentioned.” 

“Certainly, mon amt. And if the stone 


has been stolen, the paper might be an in- 
valuable clue to its recovery, Hand-writing, 
She could 


for example, a splendid clue 


please herself as to whether she put it in 
the hands of your Criminal Investigation 
Department at Scotland Yard and asked 


them to get in touch with our police.... 


Assure her of my anxiety to do absolutely 


anything I can in the mater—if either the 
jewel or Michael Geste should be missing.” 

“Righto, Jolly,” was the reply *T'll 
drop in there one day. Probably the first 
person I shall see will be ‘Beau’ Geste 
himself, and probably I shall see the ‘Blue 
Water’ tl me evening 

“No ck ubt, Cx ree,” agr d de Beau- 
jol: 18, and acdcde d, “a you know Michael 
Geste’s handwritit 

N Nev it t ny knowledge,” 
wa e rep! Why do you ask? You 
don ippose that ] au Gest \ tha 
dk a?” 

[ have given up supposing, my friend,” 
said de Beaujolais. “But I shall open my 
next | 1 you with sor al: \ 
E I Wat stolen or it is 
not Tr 1 e that paper, in a dead 
11 ind if, 1 que! 
ty But if it has been stol Pp 
wv pra las well unique in- 
t hereas if it has not been stolen 
1 ew t will be merely tl 
ret 

very p cal from the 1 t of 
‘ t vy, | am atraid It lool 

} rie und th jowe nd the 
ll ended t ther in the burnis f 
f ! ! 1 Lawrence 

' } r 23 I ht of it I 

‘ ‘ ‘ : , 

l, ! ters of a 
rf iv | yg this mo- 
, hI] 1 +) 1 of the 
1 t f lern rt!” said 

le Beaujolais 
“RB T ' So iv! 1 Law- 
r S it been stolen Tf 
I ! ’ 1 id i lr b d ne 
1 arch there do you 

“9 

For a moment George Lawrence had 
visions of devoting his leave to jewel- 


hunting, and returning to Brandon Abbas 
with ] f 


three quarters of a million franc 


worth of crystallised alumina in his pocket. 

“That will require prompt and careful 
consideration, directly we learn that the 
stone has gone, George,” said de Beau- 
jolais, and added: “This grows more and 
interesting....A treasure hunt at 
Zinderneuf! Fancy the Arabs if the in- 
formation got about! Fancy the builders 
of the new fort, and the garrison! Zinder- 


more 


neuf would become the most popular out- 
post in Africa, instead of the least—until 
the sapphire was found. Good heavens 


above us! More complications!” He 
smiled whimsically. 

George Lawrence pursued his vision and 
the two fell silent for a space. 

“Supposing that stone had actually been 
in the pocket of a man on that 1oof, when 
it collapsed into the furnace below,” said 
de Beaujolais as he sat up and felt for 
his cigarette case, “would the jewel be 
destroyed when the body of the man. was 
creamated? Does fire affect precious 
stones ?” 

“Don't know,” replied Lawrence, “We 
could find that out from any jeweller, I 
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“Beau Geste’-» ¢ >. wren 


The Major felt that he had the middle 
of it, and he particularly desired to dis- 
cover its beginning, and to follow it to the 
end. 


CHAPTER II 

Georce LAwreENcCE TAKES THE Story To 

Lapy BraNDON AT BRANDON ABBAS 

S his hireling car sped along the 

country road that led to the park 
gates of Brandon Abbas, George Law- 
rence’s heart beat like that of a boy going 
to his first love-tyst. 

Had she married him, a quarter of a 
century ago, when she was plain (but 
very beautiful) Patricia Rivers, he prob- 
ably would still have loved her, though 
he would not have been in love with her. 

As it was he had never been anything 
but in love with her from the time when 
he had taken her refusal like the man he 
was, and had sought an outlet and an ano- 
dyne in work and Central Africa. 

As the car entered the gates and swept 
up the long, winding avenue of Norman 
oaks, he actually trembled, and his bronzed 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


ME George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. ; 
One day an Arab arrived at Tokotu saying that Arabs had attacked Zinder- 


neauf. 


de Beaujolas at once set out, ordering the balance of his force to follow. 


Arriving at Zinderneuf, the Major found the defenders of the fort all dead. One 
of the dead men, apparently an Englishman, had a slip of paper in his hand, a 
confession that he had stolen the jewel known as the “Blue Water” from Lady 


Brandon. 


The men, in fear of the unknown, refused to enter the fort and in the night the fort 


burned to the ground. 
Arabs were attacking them. 


Shots were fired In the darkness and de Beaujolais assumed that 


In the morning deBeaujolais dispatched two men on camels to warn the remainder 


of his force against possible ambush. 
Arabs nor the men sent to warn them. 


When the force arrived they had seen neither 








suppose. I rather think not. Aren’t they, 
in fact, formed in the earth by a heat 
greater than any furnice can produce?” 
“Of course,” agreed de Beaujolais. 
“You could make as many diamonds as 
you wanted if you could get sufficient heat 


and pressure. They are only crystallised 


carbon. Fire certainly wouldn’t hurt a 
diamond, and I don’t suppose it would 
hurt any other precious stone.” 

“No,” he mused on. “If the Blue 


Water has been stolen, it is probably safe 
and sound at this moment in Zinderneuf, 
adorning the charred remains of a skele- 
ton”....and George Lawrence day-dream- 
ed awhile, of himself, Lady Brandon, and 
the sacrifice of his leave to the making of a 
creat restoration. Of his leave? Nay, if 
necessary, of his career, his whole life. 
(“Describe me a man’s day-dreams and 


I will describe you the man,” said the 
Philosopher. He might have described 
George Lawrence as a romantic and 


quixotic fool-errant, which he was not, or 
perhaps merely as a man in love, which he 
Possibly the Philisopher might have 


WAS 

added that the descriptions are synony- 
mous, and that therefore George Lawrence 
was both.) 

He was awakened from his reverie by 
the voice of Beaujolais. 

“Oucer, that it never got into the papers, 
George,” mused that gentleman. 

— It is,” agreed Lawrence. “I 
should rtainly have seen it if it had. 
I read my Telegraph and Observer rclig- 
iously....No, I certainly should never 
have missed it....Probably the damned 
thing was never stolen at all.” 

‘Looks like it,” said his friend. “Every 


English paper would have had an account 
\f the theft of a famous jewel like that 
: . Though it is just possible that Lady 
Brandon hushed it up for some reason.... 
What about an apertif, my old one?” 

And, his old one agreeing, they once 
more dropped the subject of Beau Geste, 
the “Blue Water,” Zinderneuf, and its 
secret 

On parting in London, Major de Beau- 
jolais handed a document to George Law- 
rence, who promised to deliver it, and 
also to keep his friend informed as to any 
developments of the story 


face was drawn and changed in tint. He 
drew off a glove and put it on again, 
fingered his tie, and tugged at his mous- 
tache. 

The car swept round a shrubbery-en- 
closed square at the back of the house, 
and stopped at a big porch and a hos- 
pitably open door. Standing at this, Law- 
rence looked into a _ well-remembered 
panelled hall and ran his eye over its 
gleaming floor and walls, almost nodding 
to the two suits of armour that stood one 
on each side of a big, doorless doorway. 

Nothing seemed to have changed in those 
two and a half decades since she had 
come here, a bride, and he had visited 
her after seven years of exile. He had 
come, half in the hope that the sight of 
her in her own home, the wife of another 
man, would cure him of the foolish love 
that kept him a lonely bachelor, half in the 
hope that it would do the opposite, and 
be but a renewal of love. 

He had been perversley glad to find that 
he loved the woman, if possible, more than 
he had loved the girl; that a callow boy’s 
calf-love for a maiden had changed to a 
young man’s devotion to a glorious wom- 
an; that she was to be a second Dante’s 
Beatrice. 

Again and again, at intervals of years, 
he had visited the shrine, not so much re- 
newing the ever-burning fire at her altar, 
as watching it flame up brightly in her 
presence. Nor did the fact that she re- 
garded him so much as friend that he could 
never be more, nor less, in any way affect 
this undeviating unprofitable sentiment. 

At thirty, at thirty-five, at forty, at 
forty-five, he found that his love, if not 
unchanged, was not diminished, and that 
she remained, what she had been since 
their first meeting, the central fact of his 
life—not so much an obession, as his rea- 
son for existence, his sovereign, and the 
audience of the play in the theatre of his 
life. 

And now, perhaps, was his real chance 
of giving her pleasure and keeping him- 
self, for a space, very much in her mind. 
He pulled the quaint old handle of a 
chain, and a distant bell clanged. 

A footman approached, a stranger. 

He would enquire as to whether her 


ladyship were at home. But as he turneg 
to go, the butler appeared in the doorway 
from the inner hall. 

“Hallo, Burdon! 
Lawrence. 

“Why, Mr. George, sir!” replied the olg 
man, who had known Lawrence for thi 
years, coming forward and looking wy. 
wontedly human. 

“This is a real pleasure, sir.” 

It was—a real five-pound note too, whe 
the visitor, a perfect gent, departed. Quite 
a source of income Mr. Lawrence had 
been, ever since Henry Burdon had beeg 
under-footman in the service of her lady. 
ship’s father. 

“Her Ladyship is at the Bower; sir, if 
you'd like to come straight out,” he con. 
tinued, knowing that the visitor was a 
very old friend indeed, and always wel 
come. “I will announce you.” 

Burdon led the way. 

“How is Lady Brandon?” enquired 
Lawrence, impelled to unwonted loquacity 
by his nervousness. 

“She enjoys very good health, sir—con. 
sidering,” replied the butler. 

“Considering what?” asked Lawrence. 

“Everything, sir,” was the non-com 
mittal reply. 

The visitor smiled to himself. 
servant, this. 

“And how is his Reverence?” he con. 
tinued. 

“Queer, sir, very. And gets queerer, 
poor genésman,” was the answer. 

“Is Mr. Michael here?” he asked. 

“No, sir, he ain't. Nor none of. the 
other young gentlemen,” was the reply, 
Was there anything unusual in the old 
man’s tone?.... 

Emerging from the shrubbery, crossing 
a rose-garden, some lawn-tennis courts, 
and a daisy-pied stretch of cedar-studded 
sward, the pair entered a wood, followed 
a path beneath enormous elms and becches, 
and came out on to a square of velvet 
turf. 

By wicker table and hammock-stand, a 
lady reclined in a chaise lonyue. She was 
reading a book and her back was towards 
Lawrence, whose heart missed a beat and 
hastened to make up for the omission by 
a redoubled speed. 

The butler coughed at the right distance 
and upon the right note, and, as Lady 
Brandon turned, announced the visitor, 
hovered, placed a wicker chair, and faded 
from the scene. 

“George!” said Lady Brandon, in her soft 
deep contralto, with a pleased brightening 
of her wide grey eyes and flash of beauti 
ful teeth. But she did not flush nor pale, 
and there was no quickening of her breath- 
ing. It was upon the man that these symp« 
toms were produced by the meeting, ale 
though it was a meeting anticipated by him, 
unexpected by her. 

“Patricia!” he said, and extended both 
hands. She took them frankly and Law 
rence kissed them both, with a curiously 
gentle and reverent manner, an exhibition 
of a George Lawrence unknown to other 
people. 

“Well, my dear!” he said, and looked 
long at the unlined, if mature, determined, 
clever face before him—that of a woman 
of forty years, of strong character and of 
artistocratic breeding. 

“Yes,” he continued. 


How are you?” said 


A good 


“Yes, ‘what,’ George?” asked Lady 
Brandon. 
“Yes. You are positively as young and 


as beautiful as ever,” he replied—but with 
no air of gallantry and compliment, and 
rather as a sober statement of ascertained 
fact. 

“And you as foolish, George. ...Sit 
down—and tell me why you have disobeyed 
me and come here before your wedding 
....Or—or—are you married, George?” 
was the smiling reply. 

“No, Patricia, I am not married,” said 
Lawrence, relinquishing her hands slowly. 
“And I have disobeyed you, and come here 
again without bringing a wife, because 
hoped you might be in need of my help 
..--I mean, I feared you might be m 
trouble and in need of help, and hoped that 
I might be able to give it.” 

Lady Brandon fixed a penetrating gaze 
on Lawrence’s face—neither startled nof 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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The A. A. Tribe 


Lone Scouts— Boy Scouts 


- this program of 
Preparedness for 
Farm—Machinery and 
Buildings you can 
spell out Lone Scout 
achievement in capital 
letters. 

1. Mend all breaks, 
tears, and twists in 
farm machinery as 
soon as possible, and 
have it ready for next 
day’s work. (Every 
city scout would love 
to have your chance 
to tinker with and 
mend machinery.) 

2. If father, broth- 
_ er or hired man leaves 
plow, seeder or machine out to rust, cor- 
rode, or clog—a regular scout will see that 
the machine is cleaned, oiled and put under 











ee eee 


cover. 

3. Keep all hoes, scythes, spades, cutting 
tools, sharp and in good condition—train 
in a scout-craft way just how to sharpen 
all farm tools including lawn mower, axe, 
adz, saw, chisel and jack plane blades. It’s 
great fun to learn the game of “keen 
cutters.” 

4. Learn how to set the teeth of a saw 
blade. 

5. How to repair hinges, door locks 
and fasteners. 

6. How to mix and apply paints. 

7. How to repair and stop plumbing 
pipe leaks. 

8. How to mix cement and repair broken 
walks, driveways, and floors. 

9. How to repair and stop leaks in roof. 

10. How to solder and stop leaks in 
pipes, pans, tanks, and milk pails. 

11. How to give first aid treatment to 
motors, gas engines and power machinery. 

12, How to. salvage waste lumber, 
leather, tin, bolts, nails and scraps for 
emergency use on the farm. 
O. H. Benson, Director Lone Scout Di- 
vision. 


My First Visit to New York 


By L. S. Norton DANIELSON 





Y father was called to New York 

on business recently and as it was 
teachers’ institute week he said I could 
go too. 

We crossed the Hudson river on a 
ferry boat and had a fine view of the 
city, and ships in the docks. We arriv- 
ed at the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST office 
at 5:00 o'clock where we were made 
very welcome. 

Mr Cosline the assistant editor, who 
is also in charge of the Lone Scout De- 
partment took us to the Martinique 
Hotel where we were to stay nights dur- 
ing our visit and after washing up from 
the trip we were taken to a large cafe- 
teria for supper. It was a lot of fun to 
slide a tray along and pick out the good 
things to eat. 

After supper we went to the Hippo- 
drome theatre and saw a fine show. We 
also visited Toyland in the Hippodrome 
basement which was very interesting. 

Tuesday morning, Mr. Cosline told 
me | was to be his Lone Scout guest 
for the day. I was taken through the 
aquarium. I saw more different kinds 
of fish than I ever supposed existed. The 
same day I saw an armored car stop at 
a bank while men armed with guns car- 
ried bags full of gold in on their shoul- 
ders. I don’t think I would like to try 
to take it away from them. I was 
shown many interesting things and 
Places and was glad to rest after supper. 

Thursday we had time for a quick trip 
to the Bronx Zoological Garden, the 
Brooklyn Bridge and other interesting 
Places. In the evening we crossed the 
Hudson and back on a ferry to see the 
Tiver and city by night. After the ride 
we went to a theatre. 
ween beige gh san 4 ben but we 
Is the <A! s - oolworth tower, 
yr ge ing we left for home and on 
wl 2g “ 23rd Street ferry saw 
fire. tg re companies going to a 

oe perme stepped on the gas. 
Ratins — at which the autos, elevated 
el ig phone or and even the people trav- 
uly enough to make one dizzy 





Wuart One or Many Says: 


A Kansas farmer: “We'd give up our auto- 
mobile, celephone or newspaper rather than 
eur Atevater Kent.” 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING :—The At- 
water Kent Kadio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and cuncert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 4-15 Eastern Time, 
8:15 Central Time, through: 


won ... Chicago 
wri. Philadelphia 
weak, . Pittsburgh 
wor ... Buffalo 
woc . Davenport 
xsp... St. Louis 
ww)... Detroit 
Worcester 


wear. . New York 
wyar . . Providence 
wre..., Boston 
wre. . Washington 
weal... Cincinnati 
weco Mpis,-St. Paul 
WTAM. » Cleveland 
WTAG ... 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
4 


nd in Canada 





Model L Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
Hae finish, $16,00 


Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $21.00 


HOSE trips to town— how much they 

mean. You meet: your friends, You 
swap neighborhood news. Maybe you take 
in a show. Life’s routine is broken, Con- 
tentedly you journey back from the lights 
of Main Street to the lights of home. 


Now Radio takes you to bigger and 
farther Main Streets— and you don’t have 
to move from yurr easy chair. You mingle 
with crowds in comfort. You get ile latest 
news. You hear the great musicians and 
speakers—and the preachers you’ ve always 
wanted to hear. Events that make history 
are pictured for you while they’re happen- 
ing—and the tickets are free. 

If you don’t like what you find on one 
Main Street, you switch to another. You 
travel with the speed of light, and change 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


only 1 second from Main Street 


destinations at will—with One Dial. 

Atwater Kent One Dial Radio carries 
you to any Main Street within range in a 
split second. With your fingers on that Ons 
Dial, the airways are open. Where do you 
want to go?. 

When you get an Atwater Kent Receiv- 
ing Set you find it works—and keeps on 
working. It is tested in the factory 159 
times. That’s the way it is built—for your 
pern.aucrt satisfaction. 

Our One Dial Receivers range from 
$70 to $140. You can’t buy a reliable 
Radio that will do all you want it to 
do, for less than Atwater Kent prices. 
You can pay much more without gete 
ting as much. 


Atwater Kent ManuracturtncCo, A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radie 





Model 35, six-tube 
ONE Dial receiver. 
Less tubes and batter- 
ies, but with battery 
cable, $70.00 


Dial receiver 


battery cable, $85.00 





Model 30, sx-tube ONE 


Less tubes 
and batteries, but with 





Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial 


receiver. Less tubes and bat- 
teries, but with battery cable, 








but somchow I like it and think in a 
short time I would feel at home. I have 
always read that New Yorkers never 
speak to strangers and have a cold dis- 
position but we found everyone very 
pleasant and ready to visit and make us 
feel at home. I guess that they are all 
human only a few more of ’em. I have 
some fine pictures we took and will look 
forward to another visit soon. 
W. NORTON DANIELSON, 
(15 points) 
Thompson, Pa. 





“Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


alarmed, he felt, but keen and, possibly, 
to be described as wary, or at least watch- 
ful. 

“Trouble? In need of help, George? 
How?” she asked, and whatever of weari- 


ness or watchfulness had peeped from her 
eyes retired, and her face became a beau- 
tiful mask, showing no more than repose- 
ful and faintly-amused interest. 

“Well—it is a longish story,” said 
Lawrence. “But I need not inflict it on 
you if you'll tell me if Beau Geste is all 
right and—er—the ‘Blue Water’—er—safe 
and sound and—er—all that, you know.” 

“What?” ejaculated his hearer sharply. 

There was no possible doubt now, as to 
the significance of the look on Lady Bran- 
don’s face. It certainly could be called one 
of alarm, and her direct gaze was dis- 
tinctly watchful and wary. Had not she 
also paled very slightly? Undoubtedly 
she frowned faintly as she asked: 

“What are you talking about, George?” 

“Beau Geste, and the ‘Blue Water,’ 
Patricia,” replied Lawrence. ‘If I appear 
to be talking through my hat, I am not 


$140.00 
really, and will produce reason for my 
wild-but-not-wicked words,” he laughed. 


“There is method in my madness, dear.” 

“There’s madness in your method,” re- 
plied Lady Brandon a trifle tartly, and 
added: “Have you seen Michael, then? 
Or what? Tell me!” 


” 


“No. I have not seen him—but.... 
“Then what are you talking about? 
What do you know?” she interrupted, 


speaking hurriedly, a very sure sign that 
she was greatly perturbed. 

“I don’t know anything, Patricia, and 
I’m asking you, because I have, most ex- 
traordinarily, come into possession cf a 
document that purports to be a confession 
by Beau that he stole the ‘Blue Water,’” 
began Lawrence. 

‘Go on, dear,” she replied hastily. “How 
and where did you get this confession? 
Tell me quickly.” 

(To Be Continued) 
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N RS. LOUISE LeFEVRE of Forest 
Glen, N. Y., was a most excited and 
New York 
ature of the 


happy guest at the State pro- 





ducts dinner which was a 
recent annual conference of the Home 
Bureau Federation. And well she might 
be both excited and happy She had been 
hurriedly summoned to come to Syracuse 
to receive in person the first state prize 
of fifty dollars which she had won in the 
State-wide Kitchen Improvement Contest. 
The test had been conducted in twenty- 
two Home Bureau counties and the win- 
ners then competed for the state prizes, 
which were donated by the A. A. The 
presentation of the prizes made a pleas- 
ing feature of the banquet program, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, performing this 
agrecable duty. 

Mrs. LeFevre’s prize winning letter is 
printed here, together with the sketches 


showing the proposed improvement in her 
kitchen. No doubt many 
convenient kitchens will find helpful sug- 
gestions worked out. Unfor- 
tunately, reproducing very 


detailed diagrams of the 


women with in- 


which she 
space forbids 
wall arrangements 
sink shelves with 


However, the 


showing the cabinet and 
to ¢ 
description indicates wlicre various 
and supplies are to be kept. 


mtain 


what they are 


utensils 


* * * 

After reading the bulletins on “plan- 
ning the Home Kitchen” and “The Con- 
venient Kitchen” from Cornell, distributed 
by the Home Bureau I think everyone 
fecls like beginning a new house right 
away to put these ideas into practice. But 
while we are waiting for the time when 
we can build this new house, with the 
pericet kitchen, we will start in to re- 


model the old one 

Two of the greatest difficulties in our 
present arrangement are that the kitchen is 
a step lower than the dining room, and that 
it is separated by another room from the 
dining room. 

The 


service 


step makes it impossible to use a 
wagon. So the first thing to do 
mind is to raise the level of the 
two rooms (A, B) to the level of the 
rest of the house. This could be done in 
two ways, either by raising the floor eight 
i which would lower the ceiling, 8 


in my 


inches 


aces 4 dices UW ae highe t point 
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Our Future Kitchen 


As Described by the Winner of the First Prize in the Kitchen Improvement Contest 


dinner without bring- 
dirt into 


By MRS. 


ing all the 


the kitchen, or interfering with the pre- 
paration of the meals. 
Where the stove now stands we will 


build a double closet. In the larger part 
the men will keep their barn clothes, while 
in the smaller closet we will keep the 
cleaning articles, vacuum cleaner, broom, 
dust pan, ete. 

The stationary tubs and washer will 
stand by the inside wall, which will make 
freezing least likely in cold weather. We 
find a drain pipe in the floor very con- 
venient for emptying the washer, The ma- 
chine can be filled by screwing a hose on 
to the hot water faucet. Opposite the 
tubs we would like a long window for 
light and ventilation. This could be done 
by removing what is called the annex, 
where a lot of junk is kept. This build- 
ing would make a good chicken house. The 
ironing board we will hang to the right 
of the door, and when not in use will 
hook it up. The iron will be kept in the 
corner closet. Where, the long iron sink 
is, we will put a wash bowl at the proper 
height for the men’s use. The corner 
closet will be left to keep the laundry sup- 
plies in. 

Now we will arrange the furniture in 
the kitchen proper. Here we will place the 
sink with its two drain boards on the in- 
side wall for water pipes and drain are 
much better so located, as mentioned be- 
fore. this, the sink should be 
conyenient to the stove, for there. are so 
many operations which have to take place 
between these two, such as washing and 
draining vegctables, filling pots and pans 
with water, or putting them to soak in the 


Be side Ss 


sink This sink must be at the right 
height, 34 inches for me. Anybody who 
has used one of those old sinks which 


were only 24 inches from the floor, will 
know what back-breakers they can be. 
Then too there won't be any closet under 
the sink, for open plumbing with stand- 
ard taps is more sanitary. If you want 
to sit at the sink, it is also more con- 
venient 

Over the sink we will have a shelf, 3 
feet by § inches, put up with brackets. 
On the shelf you will find the clock, water 
pitcher, and cleaning materials. Under- 
neath there are numerous hooks, where 
hang the pot cleaner, chore boy, dish mop, 
plate scraper, soap shaker, brushes, clean- 


fYoarH 











ing knives, can opener, measuring cup. 
We want everything that we need to use at 
the sink where we can reach it. The col- 
ander and sieve are used to drain greens, 
vegetables, etc., and the potato masher, I 
think, should also be near the sink, for 
after the potatoes are drained, we need it 
to mash them, These three things hang 
to the right of the shelf. 

Under each drain board is a little shelf 





LOUIS LeFEVRE 


just big enough for 
the dish pan on one 
side and the drainer when not in use on 
the other. The shelf is 7 inches below the 
lowest part of the drain board. A mould- 
ing board is put on both sides to keep 
them from sliding off, but not in front to 
prevent them from slipping easily. Under 
the shelves will be placed the two kitchen 
stools when not in use. The garbage can 
with foot lever will be under the sink. 
In the sink will be a strainer to prevent 
the drain from being clogged. Over the 
left-hand drain board we will have a towel 
rack high enough not to interfere with 
anything on the drain board. 

Next to the right-hand drain board 
comes the work table, the same width 
(20 in.) and height as the drain board, 
with shelves above and below. The table 
and shelves below it go around the corner 
to the kitchen cabinet. The shelves above 
are to the Ieft of the window and are 6 
inches wide. Two of these shelves are 


6 inches apart for canned goods, another 
take cereals, 


9% inches to another 8 











CLoser 


Piet "6 
“Whey 


WTE SILLS 











inches for Blue Ribbon salad dressing, 
quart size jars which hold dried beans, 
split peas, rice, prunes, etc. Other shelves 
hold the percolator, with coffee beside it, 
tea-pot and tea, vegetable dishes, platters, 
baking dishes, etc. On the top shelf we 
will put articles that are seldom used, such 
as the cherry pitter. 

The shelves under the table will hold 
the larger things, such as the bread mixer, 
kettles, roaster, etc. We will put the 
cake and bread pans and mixing bowls 
nearest the cabinet for convenience. 

Oil-cloth shades on rollers are placed in 
front of all these shelves above and below 
the table. 

To the right of the window we will 
hang a rack holding the rolling pin, 
wooden spoons, meat pounder and wooden 
masher. To the right of this is the egg 
beater, and above the quart measure. On 
the table just below the rack, we will have 
the cake box. On the floor under the 
shelves will be the fireless cooker and the 
pressure cooker. 

Next comes the kitchen cabinet. Here 
is kept everything for cooking and baking, 
including whole wheat as well as white 
flour. The cook books and card index of 
recipes are in the upper part of the cabinet. 
I have a nail on which I hang the card 
that I am using so that it is not smeared 
up and is easy to see. The spoons, ete., 
will be in one drawer, towels in another, 
and the bread in the breadbox at the 
bottom, " 

The ice box will stand right next to the 
cabinet. We hope it will use electricity 
instead of ice. This arrangement will 
make it easy to get such things as milk 





and butter for baking, and to prepare the 
roast. 

We will have the door that leads to the 
garden open the other way as shown by 
the diagram so that it will not shut off the 
ice box. 

The oil stove comes next with the oven 
beside it on the floor under a shelf. 

Then comes a jog in the wall where 
we will put the dumb waiter. The dish 
closet is opposite this in the dining room 
so we will cut a hole large enough to pass 
dishes through. 

Next comes the old Dutch oven, which 
has been enclosed, having a closet above 
and below. In front of this we will have 
a table with the wood supply underneath, 

Then the stove. The new stove must 
have a warming oven, where food can be 
kept hot when the men are late. In the 
warming oven there will be salt and 
pepper. This new stove will sit right on 
the floor so that no dirt can collect under 
it. To the left of the stove will be a rack 
for pot lids, the match box, and the fire 
extinguisher. 


 — 


Peevislb Larovr 
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FIREPLACE V Dining Room 

On the floor we will have battleship 
linoleum. When choosing this, we will 
consider not only the beauty of the pate 
tern but the difficulty of keeping it clean, 
for some patterns show the dirt much 
more than others. We also want battles 
ship linoleum cemented on our work 
tables, and I was glad to learn about iron 
ing in the melted paraffin and giving it a 
coat of spar varnish. 

The door leading to the garden has 
glass panels, and we will cut a new window 
above the refrigerator, and a long window 
in the partition between rooms A and B. 
This is opposite a window and glazed 
door in the laundry. This gives us 25% 
of the floor space for light and a very 
good cross ventilation. 

The color scheme will be ivory and 
blue. The ceiling, walls, woodwork, and 
furniture are painted ivory, trimmed with 
blue. At the windows are blue and white 
curtains. 

The kitchen is lighted by electricity. The 
center light is a large dome which lights 
the room well, but I think drop lights 
by the stove, sink, and cabinet would help 
at times. 

Our water supply is from a_ spring. 
There is an electric pump in the cellaf 
which starts automatically when water is 
needed. The tank is small so that we are 
able to get the water fresh from the spring 
instead of its being stored and becoming 
warm by remaining in the tank. The hot 
water boiler is in the bath room and has 
a kerosene burner connected with it, s0 
when the range is out we can still have 
hot water. All drains connect to the main 
drain which empties in the septic tank. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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cA Pantry Simplified 


Saves Elbow Grease Besides Wear and Tear on Dispositions 


. first thing I asked my hostess 
after we were comfortably settled 
for our first real visit in two years, was 
*Have you solved your pantry problem 
yet?” and we both laughed, for two 
years before, when she was only a bride, 
that pantry problem had became a 
standing joke between us. The remain- 
der of her house had not bothered her 
much, but it seemed that every time 
she looked into the pantry something 
had been spilled on her newly scalloped 
shelf papers, or one of them had been 
torn, allowing the unpainted shelf to 
shine through. She elways said that she 
never figured her housework was done, 
because she always knew that her pan- 
try would stand a few minutes work. 
She tried shelf oilcloth for the shelves, 
but declared it was just as bad as paper, 
as its edges were always curling up, and 
it was getting soiled on the under side. 
Now with a show of pride she led the 
way pantryward, and I knew she must 
have solved her problem, and I was not 
mistaken. Her pantry was one of those 
tiny “two by four” affairs, with a door 
in front and shelves on the other three 
sides.. In days gone by it had been 
painted a dark, muddy tan. Now it glis- 
tened from top to bottom, walls, shelves 
underneath and on top, and ceiling in a 
coat of snowy white. It made the win- 








Thanksgiving 


RospeRTA SYMMES 
Lift I my heart, dear Lord, this d2~ 
Bend I on humble k . 
In lowly, fervent prayer and praise 
For mercies shown to me. 
So undeserved, Thou still dost send 
Such blessings full and free. 


* 
— 


Each morn the wonder of the dawn 
The full and splendid noon— 

The gray of twilight’s hovering wings 
The glory of the moon— 

The toil filled day—tasks laid away 
The peace of night so soon, 


tien 








dowless pantry twice as light. Not a 
sheet of paper or an inch of oilcloth 
was in evidence. They were not need- 
ed with those snowy shelves that could 
be cleaned in a moment with a cloth 
dipped in soapy water. 

There were no piles of pans and ket- 
tles on the shelves. Everything that 
could be hung was hung. There was 
not a single paper sack of groceries in 
sight. All groceries were kept fresh and 
sanitary by emptying them at once into 
tin cans with tight fitting lids. Of 
Course, these tin cans were also enamel- 
ed white. It could easily be seen that 
the painting had not been done in a 
slip-shod fashion. Every corner and 
crevice had been thoroughly coated. 
Truly, my friend has solved her pantry 
problem.—N. P. D., Colo. 


When Bread Dough Is Chilled 


AS I burn wood the temperature of my 

room during cold nights is very un- 
certain. To guard against bread dough be- 
coming chilled I keep it in an earthen jar 
which does not change its temperature too 
readily. I place this jar on the reservoir 
placing an inverted pie pan beneath the 
Jar to prevent bread’s becoming hot. Even 
$0, my bread has occasionally become 
chilled or overheated (hence, sour) and 
T have used the following method to over- 
come my dilemma :— 

Place the chilled jar in a dishpan of hot 
water. Knead bread in the jar to make 
the temperature even. Allow an unusually 
long time for chilled bread to rise but if 
it refuses to rise by night make a tiny 
Pint batch of bread using a whole yeast 
take, mix this new batch with the failure 
and let stand until morning. 

Tf your bread is sour, add soda, but 
mix thoroughly to avoid brown spots. If 
your dough appears hopeless, bake a small 





loaf to test it. You can feed this to some- 
thing—not somebody if it is soggy. But 
the raw dough is perfectly usable. Merely 
set it to soak in clean water and it will 
gradually form excellent pancake batter to 
which you add soda just before baking. 
It may require several days to use up the 
dough but this does not matter as sourness 
is an advantage.—D. M. D., New York. 





Since Grandmother’s Day 
(Continued from page 5) 


had not yet been invented. 

How about the great motor fire en- 
gaines and the great snow plows and the 
tractors? Well in those days every 
house had a leather bucket with the 
owner’s name rudely printed upon it and 
in case of a fire some one who had a 
strong voice ran up and down the street 








Seasonable Styles 

























Pattern 2896 has 
the popular pressed 
plaits at the sides of 
the skirt, giving a 
panel effect and al- 
lowing walking room, 
The vestee front is 
wery stylish this sea- 
son. The girdle allows 
a touch of itovely 
color. The pattern 
cuts im sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust mea- 
sure. The 36-inch size 
requires 34% yards oO 
40-inch material wit 
Myard of 36-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards 
of binding. Price 13c. 


















Pattern 2496 with 
its sienderizing lines 
ss particularly good 
for full figures, The 
side plaits give @ 
straight line effect, 
yet afford room for 
walking. The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust 
measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 
3% yards of 40 
inch material with 
1% yards of 18 inch 
contrasting Price 
13¢. 






Pattern 2002 
is just the thing 
for wintry morn- 
sngs before the 
house warms up 
thoroughly. Lovely 
and practical for 
Christmas present 
for the little folks. 
It cuts im sizes 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. The 
8-year size takes 
2% yards of 36- 
inch material. 


Price 13c. 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern number and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct re- 
mittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c for 
our Fall and Winter Fashion Books 
and send to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New 
York City. 








yelling their loudest while all the leath- 
er buckets were thrown out of the win- 
dows and the crowd picked them up fill- 
ing them with water and rushing to the 
fire like mad till they had it put out, 


then they had a grand old mix-up get- 
ting the buckets straightened out and 
back to their owners. 

As for snow plows each school dis- 
trict had a path master who bossed the 
cleaning of the roads so people could get 
through, some did it one way and some 
did it another, but the most common 
way was to take a large iron kettle and 
fill it with round stones called round- 
heads, on top of this piled all the chil- 
dren that could be gotten, then two or 
three yoke of oxen were hitched to a 
pole fastened to the kettle and away 
they started with such a racket as we 
never heard before. 


How They Opened Snowbound Roads 


First they drove to the schoolhouse 
making a path, then to the tavern, then 
through the principal streets or roads, 
each youngster throwing a snow ball at 
the home of the prettiest girl. Oh, it 
was great, I can tell you! The tractor 
in those days was great. 

The shoemaker traveled from house 
to house making up shoes for each fam- 
ily and you may be sure they were 
strong and well made and came well up 
over the ankle, over the home made 
stockings, although pantalettes and hoop 
skirts and some other fool fashions were 
in vogue. Fluffers had not yet been in- 
vented. When we look back to the days 
of our great granddad and the time of 
our great grandmother, we are sure very 
proud of them for they worked almost 
bare handed doing such splendid work 
and making such wonderful achieve- 
ments. It sets us thinking that with 
all our great inventions and aid of brain 
power and twentieth century auickness, 
how much are we really and truly smart- 
er than they were? Are we taking ad- 
vantage of this wonderful age?—Ida L. 
Morton, Otsego Cvu., South Edmeston, 








Our Future Kitchen 
(Continued from opposite page) 


I never realized how many improve- 
ments could be made in our kitchen until 
I entered this contest. Some day I hope 
we will have everything as we have 
planned it. 


List of Equipment and Utensils 


Work table, with shelves above and below 
Table and shelf near pass pantry 
Dumb waiter 

Serving wagon 

Refrigerator 

Range—wood box 

Oil Stove—oven 

Kitchen cabinet 

2 stools 

Sink and drain boards 

Garbage can 

Fireless Cooker 

Pressure Cooker 

Pass pantry. 

Dish pan, dish drainer, dish cloth, dish 
mop, chore boy, pot cleaner, plate scraper, 
sink strainer, soap shaker, small brushes, 
potato ricer, tray percolator, tea-pot, with 
ball, quart measure, measuring cups and 
spoons, mixing spoons, can opener, knives 
(grapefruit, butcher, peeling, bread, fruit), 
griddle spade, grater, lemon  squeezer, 
cake pans (layers, square, oblong, angel), 
bread pans, roaster, pyrex baking dishes, 
bread mixer, nest of glass bowls, nest of 
sauce pans, 2 large preserving kettles, 1 
smaller kettle, waffle iron, gem pans, fry- 
ing pans (different sizes), iron frying pan 
and pot, cake box, spatulas, potato masher, 
tea kettle, egg slicer, colander, sieve, egg 
beater, meat grinder, chopping bowl and 
chopper, water pitcher, card index of 
recipes, funnel, rack with wooden spoons, 
rolling pin, etc., holders, moulds for jelly, 
double boiler, rack for pot lids, wire cake 
rack, dripping pans, scales, pails, dipper, 
cookie cutters, cherry pitter, fire ex- 
tinguisher, griddle, clock, dishes, jars for 
dry articles, pitchers, cracker jar, match 
box, pie dishes. 
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Easier 
washin 


with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! Because 
unusually good soap 
and plenty of naptha 
work hand-in-hand 
in Fels-Naptha. 


Quick! Thorough! Safe! 
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New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, fs 
Ranges, Furnaces, 200 styles }} 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain ¥ 
enamel ranges and combination f} 
gas and coal ranges in soft grey 

and delft blue. Mahoganyporce- 
lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as lowas $3down, 
$3 monthiy, 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
free trial.360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, 26 yrs.in. busi- 
ness. 600,000 cust@mers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book, 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
801 Rochester Ave. 


oo 
“A Kalama 














Viele ma 
Direct to You 








Be Quick—Be Sure 


Stop them at 
Open the 
bowels, check the fever, tone the sys- 


Colds are dangefous. 
once. Correct their damage. 


tem. You can do that in 24 hours with 
HILL’S. This way is efficient and com- 
plete. It is so well-proved that millions 


now employ it. It is so superior that 
we paid $1,000,000 for it. Don’t rely on 
minor treatments. Deal with a cold in 
the best way known—and now. 


CASCARA DUININE 


Get Red Bor “eG iq19” with Portrait 








REMNANTS ‘“si'oo" 
$1.00 
Large pieces for patchwork, quilts, etc Gings 
ham, linene, crepe, fabrics, etc. sent for 
$1 (plus 25 cts. postage.) 
SKYLIN MILLS, 
104 Hanover St. Dept. R.2, Boston, Mass. 
; 65-Page Catalog and directions 15¢, 
Basketry Materials foci cos Sonten, boses, ehate 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools. dyes. Louis Stoughton Drake, 
Inc., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 





exits Harn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10¢ a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. Noe 
Work—Just Fun. We Trust You until Christmas. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO. Dept. 334A, BROOKLYN, & Y. 








How to Make $5.00 
For Christmas 


See Page 13 
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DVERKTISEMENIS are imserted 
tbe minimum charge per 
one word each initial, 


New Jersey. Pennsylvania 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
to date ot issue. Cancellation orders must 
the iow rate to subscribers and their 
order 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
in this Gepartment at the rate of 7 cents a word. 


msertuon iw $) 
abbreviation and whole number, 


Count as t 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones. 44 E. Main St. 
words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell. The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULIURIS1 reaches VU) EX 140,000 tarmers in New York 
anu adjacent 
New York City 


friends 


reach us on the same schedule 


per week 
including name ana 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


states. Advertising orders must reach ous 
not tater than the second Monday previous 
Because of 
cash of money order must accompany your 














AGENTS WANTED 


POULTRY 
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SWINE 


HIDES—FURS—SHIPPERS 





HIDES, PELTS, WOOL, RAW FURS, TAL- 
L.OW—we buy at best cash price. Write for 
prices and tags. We sell sole leather, meat 
scrap and salt. S. H. LIVINGSTON, Success 
or to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


WE SOLICIT SMALL or large consignments 
of farmers or butchers beef and horse hides, etc., 
at current values, Freight (not express) vaid for 
fifty pounds or more. Write for tags and prices. 
hag NNSYLVANIA HIDE CO., INC., Scranton, 

Pa. 








TRAPPERS be sure of best prices. Write for 
price list now. 7 ween DORM AN, 147 W. 
24th St.. N. Y. 


RAW FURS—WANTED, 





E gestae Musk- 


rats—$1.75, Brown Weasels—$1.35 We Pay 
Postage, Hold Separate, Get our Flat definite 
Prices STERN FUR CO., New Brunswick, 


New Jersey. 


REGISTERED O. L. 


C's. “The hog that sat. 
herd sire. Best blood 
N. RUPRAC HT, Mal 


ishes’’ Pigs, Bred Sows, 
lines. Fair prices. GEO. 
lory, N. Y. 











TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO GUARANTEED— 





Chewing, five pounds, $1.50; ten, $2.50. Smok. 
ing, ten, $1.50. Pipe free. "Pay "when received, 
UNITED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky 





GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or i 
smoking 5 ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.0 
for 50, pipe free, pay when received. FAR RMERS 


ASSOCIATION. Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 


. HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Smoking or Chew. 
ing 4 lbs. $1.00, 12, $2.25. Send no mone Pay 
povteemer on arrival. Pipe Free. U ITED 
FARMERS OF KENTUC KY, Paducah, Ky. 














HONEY 


WOMEN’S WANTS 







































































































































































































































































INTERNATIONAL SILOS. Farmers organ FOR SALE- Finest Mammoth Toulouse Geese, — 
ize silo clubs and get your own small cost. ye g sto k $ J ie old $7. BEN R. DININNY, WONDERVIEW EXTRACTED HONEY tor PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for wet 
Agents and farmers working aw oes ny. odahalths ba : your hot cakes, clover or buckwheat. Five pounds} hold package, bright new calicoes and_percales, 
can make good profits. CHARLES N. CRO: , i WHITE. PLYMOUTH ROCK Palle prepaid, third zone, $1.00. OSCAR WOOD-| Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
Pres., Meadville, Pa ! April th atched, $1.50 each. WM. BUNNEI L — RUFF, Towanda, Pa. COMPANY, Meriden. Conn. 

CATTLE a oe os CLAFONY OUVALITY BUCKWHEA1 BARREL LOTS Slightly ~— Crockery, 
¥ WHITE MUSCOVY DUCKS and drakes t HONEY. 5-Ibs.. $1.10, postpaid shied zone; 60-| Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete, 
, LE—PUREBRED Milking Short-} dollars +h. DANIEL WERSTE Rk, —_ cy | Ibs. unvrenard, $6: 120-ths. $11. CLARENCE] Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 

FOR SA . uti ni - \c-} EF — ass - ee = oosic® | FOOTE, Delanson, New York. for Particulars. 

a ee wf Ba ——_—_—_—____ | E. SWASEY & COMPANY, PORTLAND, ME. 

erecite lere s ‘ urel rom | - - 

] ee ee : ro FINE QUALITY RUCKWHEAT Fall Honey - - 
World's Largest, Bu .” i *, McCONNELI 1. bey sae tome Yasase’ Re : NOL bs Pr {batt | 60 Ih. can $4.40, two $10.00 here. 10 Ibs. $1.7 a WOMEN! EARN $1 AN HOUR AT 
R. D. No. 3, Penn Yan, 3 : a en *eters- | § tbs. $1.00 prepaid 3rd zone. EDW ARB HOME, Weaving Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 

> STERED Holstein Bull, } no REDDOUT, New Wood stock, N. Y. rugs, _ a fabrics, from new and other ma- 

, F vn SALI } RE | . = anid old | ee ees | terials, Home weavers always on You learn 
or mtiac Korndyke Segis, two years old 10 LBS. C I Ov ER $2.00. Buckwheat $1.75.| in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now at 

September 10th, MKS, O. L, PIERCE, Chit TURKEYS Postpaid Se zone. 60 Lbs. Here, Buckwheat | reduced prices. Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 

tenango Sta, N. ¥ ~- $6.00. Clover Blend (Mostly Clover) $6.50.| terms. Solve YOUR more-money problem by 

MILKING SHORTHORNS, | Accredited Herd. | Narragansett’ White. Het ol Sake, Seen eee ee WILLIAMS, Romulus, N.Y. LOOM WORKS. 1332 Factory St, Boonville 

. RNS. Aceredi 1} } ns ( s, toms, - oonv 

Buy young, save express. Prices reasonable. | Jated pairs and trios, est quality. Reasonable N. Y. — : i: 

ERNE ST ai ITTRELL, Hoosick fF ills, N ye prices. WALTER B ROS., Powhatan Point, MISCELLANEOUS - 

\LE—TWO SOPHIE TORMENTOR | 24° ‘ Woot. ENS. Material for ladies wear direct 

FOR SALE 7 oT . : rom factory. rite for samples an iention 

m - ' were ; OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed . mr 

J: rsey Bulls, ten .. ve a » ld STANLEY | ; I OR SALE - Purebred — — ize toms especially. Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES garment planned. F. A. PACKARD, Box A, 

PRATT, Knowlesville, 2 ‘ }a vl hens, turkevs from the best 1. free from E. DANTE, J eek Waneun NY Camden, Me. 

— ~ Moll calt | all diseases. MRS. CHAS. T. ABBEY, R. _ nthe tes Mcnct waver 

. = ine aryge Istew u calt | S o e , . - am cane 

kena, ta nbn Cledig canta, oh AL hee ¥. AXIVERMIST WORK. Deer head $9 to $11. SPECIAL 

ce, engl gyn Sire, King Echo Sylvia Pontiac De BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Fre aa dies’ Furs $8 to $10. Other work reasonable. 
ee ' mg alf, half white, from extra fine cow, Di witha fe lens $7 ms $ 0, ‘ ge , oath Mounted specimens for sale. 20 years experi- THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY of New 

hol Heifer f ns $7, Ts 1 12, Yearling sera nen om an 

six weeks, san re. $50 ca ster ind | Toms $16. Also white Chinese Ganders. C. C.| ence. D. H. SWINBURN, Littleton, N. H. York desires to place bright, we children 
ranstcrred WOODSIDE STO CK k ‘ARM, COLEMAN, Rushvill S rehanna County in free family homes. These children range 

“ rt ty Rushville, Pa., Susquehanna County. STOW’ : — og RA hota 5 a aa any | in age from bebies to — years and are 2 

M \MMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS f. ale— | Tange. easily appliec rice me dollar with or-| both sexes. If interested, communicate wit 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRES, Entire herd 6] Purebred. — Bree from_a 45-Jh. tom and 25%. | der. Castings furnished. Agents wanted. S. J.| MISS C. B. pomstyes. agent, 21 Collier St., 
cows milking, 3 to 7 years~2 heifers about to} hens am. stamp MRS. FRED EX SAMAN, | STOW. New Haven, Ct. alenn Horne}, 
reshen —6 younger heifers—bull, grand-son ot | Moravia, N.Y a -— ies 
romen 6 younger bargain. GEO. 1. BUYN- | cue EXPERT WATCH AND CLOCK REPAIR. 

TON, Worcester, New York, PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE Tur- tS rte for | FREE ery | 1; As 

- keys, Wolf & Gold Bank Strain May hatched plaining details and low prices, . D. §& d - A 1 E h 

15 HEAD FINE GRADE COWS, 4 Yearling | Until Dee. 15. JULIA “RACE, “Rensselaer | DER. Richfield, Pa. pp e xc an e 
pulls, full-blood Ayrshire Selling to make room w. ¥. RD. ’ 
for full-bloods. JAMES FARRELL, R. No. 3 CASH PAID tor Dairymen’s Le eague Certih- DUNDEE. soe Sa 4. % 

Bradford, Pa. THOROUGHBRED GIANT BRONZE Gold | cates of indebtedness, all series—L. F. THORN. YEE, Yates Co..N. Y. , : 
Bank toms, price $10 and $12, te sold at onte. TON. Dimock, Pz, | W. R. Hower. Baldwin, Greening, King, 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN® BUI 7 AT MRS. A. M. AUSTED, Rodman N, ¥ = | Twenty-Ounce. Baskets or Barrels. 

fienths old, $100. Certificates accepted. JOSLID a, a . FOR SALE—Carload of Long Red Mangel . = > 

BROS., Chemung, New York, PURER RE: 1) BOURBON RED TURKEYS, beets $10.00 per ton 0. my station. | WARSAW, Wyoming Co.. R. No th - P 

———= ms $10.00, hens $8.00. S. L. NOBLE, R. 3,| LEROY MUNRO, Fibridge, N. Y Charles H. Draper. Greening, Northern Spy. 
am nrme 5 2 - - - 

eanen -vOGS AND PET STOCK DeKalk Jet., New York PECANS; Nuggets of Natural Goodness. Five | TULLY, Onondaga Co., N. Y. . Greeni 
vas THOROUGHRRE 1 BOURBON RED Tur-| Pounds $2.00, Fancy $4.00, delivered. _ Guar-| John E. Dwyer. Northern Spy, Greening, 
The’ ¥" Sak, Scotch collie and Welsh lee Trio. MRS. TEROME HIRBBAR)). | anteed Satisfactory. WINT ERGREEN FARM, | Wagner. 
hepherd pups. Natural heelers, t1 1 dog a , 7 : "| Valleywells, Texas. e 

oy MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mi Fi N.Y 4 sonein a a. Yates Co., N. Y. 4 Hand 

N. Y | LARGE ORE GON 1] PRUNES $8 per hun- . G. Cornell. Baldwin, Greening. an 

. | POULTRY SUPPLIES ed. 25 lbs. express paid $3.75. KINGWOOD picked: 

COUR I UPPIES. Males. | ORCHARDS, Salem, ‘Ore. _ 

s dw go = 4 = test uy ps. ARG ADIA | EGG CASES—Wholesale dealer and shipper of . os FLEMINGTON, Hunterdon Co., Box . N. J. 
FARMS, Bally, Pa | second hand eer ¢ Car lots a specialty FRESH SWEET FLORIDA Oranges $3 per {\ James J Huggins. | Baldwin, tox seer 
— — LOUIS OLOFSKY, 703 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, | box of three hundred large size. Ideal Christmas |} Stark, Salisbury and others. $ per bus 
ror AND THINK” every unvaccinated d N. ¥ gift. We pay express charges. ACME FARMS, } good quality, sprayed. 

— - ence bu q ille, Florid 

‘ ire on mamquenenry eee serial oe contaen BRANCHVILLE, Sussex Co., N. _ 

, «n Sires and Dams, GEO. BOORMAN, | FARMS FOR SALE DOLLARS PAID for old Postage Stamps on| Harvey A. Kice. Baldwin, Greening, Pippins, 

Ma N. \ os envelopes used before 1875 also Civil War pa- | Twenty-Ounce, Fallawaters. 

: © FOR SALE—Farm about fifty-six arces in| triotic envelopes. JOHN GLAZE, Brightwood, : ego . 
—* LPLt WIL! RM OFFERS Wiack| Schoharie Valley, contiguous Village Middle-} Mass PEFTERSON, Passaic Co., 245 N. 7th St, 
t Sos ! here to t loe vuurgh, entirely fertile fl ats, suit ible reneral farm- N. . . o 
11 * S I ) each. | ing or mar ket gardening, brick residence, modern NEARLY NEW Gearhart Knitting Machine, | Richard  Stoffels. | Would like to get Baldwin 
‘ ! ‘ i I! nprovet brick tet —~ house, practically | does fine work. Quick sale. Price $25.00. MRS. | apples. Interested in selling apples. 
: r ne rt ldings, slate roofs, modern hen| DAVISON PRATT, Mooers Forks, N. Y. 

+ mm . : t ‘ ij) one Horses, —_. farm implements Ad- DSLet. Pann med Co yr ih. 2 ter Bes 

é c - , , om I : n ners . mstron ou 1 

M BHI FARM, 3 aa. Mi \ Bn nN a . BEE a ee RRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC Spies, McIntosh, R. I. Greenings, one half bare 

~ ard HOUN - ro . i FARM WHERE BIGGEST PROFITS ARE. 50 GOOD Business Envelopes printed postp = rel each. 

anne! - . , 6 we Ran etunity again. Concrete roads have | $1 00. Samples free. WALTER G. COLLIN RED HOOK, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

\ —" p } - ed great Pe i “hespeake Bay | Cohocton, N. Y Fred Schultz. Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, Jonas 

_ 7 shake 7 1 Ocean to int ve \ Finest grow- - = - ~ than, Stark. 2% inch and up in barrels or E-Z 

a y teictc imate, soil an] marketing in America. Fine 18 ARTISTIC XMAS CARDS Beautiful tis- pack baskets. 

aes "TTT OLLIE } re adi avaliable a¢ lew wrics Every condition | Sue-lined envelopes, each different, $2 store value 

ge eee DUNHAM, Upnee Lisk, N.| you would ask for. Address Room 142, Del-Mar- | Jest sen dq $1. | Satisfaction guaranteed. HOLI- | R_UFF POINT, Yates Co., N.Y. 

, an a ‘ ° | Va Building, Salisbury, Md CARD ST} ECTALTIES, Dept. C, 30 E. 10th St.. Howard G. Devise. Greenings, Spies, Baldwins, 

New York City. Kings. 
HEPHERD PUPPIES, + | DAIRY-POULTRY FARM ideally located - oN Ul c NY 
" : - Black | Orange ¢ nty. 1 buildings, electricitv, anc = MILTC ster Co., N. Y. 
. oh e each. | se 2 ty a a as ae SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK Alfred Cc Fonhdne. Baldwins, Jonathans, Rea 
| FLEMING Wald n, N. Y QUANTITY OF SEED BUCKWHEAT, good | Davis, Northern Spies, Newtown Pippins. Bar- 
, N : 4) — | FOR SALE. O f the best farms in Middle for wet or dry land. Yielded 32.5 per bushel. | Tels. 
pP \M i { | iN ! ‘one ’ ie ata y > 
re ala ‘ lsex © ‘ 77 acres in center of town. Write | $2.00, begs, eee &. - A WALTES ARTHURSBURG, Dutchess Co., N. Y. . 

, |} owner. CLIFFORD A. ‘STU LTS, Cranbury, N. wan Marthin E. Thew. R. I. Greenings, Baldwins, 

FO Ll R ! y Kings, Jonathans. 

7 es N.Y. | : SHEEP ye 

SS = =| FAR IMPLEMENTS JORDAN, Onondaga Co., mY 

POULTRY - FOR SALE—25 Reg. Rambouillet Rams, also| Claude J_ Mills. _ Baldwins, — ngs, ro 
peletsotics FOR SAI F—Rean Thresher, good condition, | 2. few yearling ewes. Write to L. PAT-| Russett, Ben Davis. A grade. arm in 
| Ford =A a.” om PLEAS ANTVIEW Sede. TRIDGF, Leicester, N. Y. of Cato, Cayuga County. 
; ietada ANY . Ws ! re, bu. : [W, Sads 

, bs LAURA DECKEI anford- | Duryville, Pa. HAMPSHIRE RAMS AND EWES all ages| BURDETT. Schuyler Co, N. Y. — 

; N.Y i} FARM DI TCH DIGGER—Build your own.| at reasonable prices. “Bonny Leas” 2 year stud | George W. Gardner. Kings, Greenings, Bal 

— | For particulars write. W. T. GRIFFIN, North| ram. .CHAS. E. HASLETT, Hall, N. Y. wins. 

Pall hacen iygy iy es, | East. Pa FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED | Cheviot | FINDLEY LAKE, Chautauqua Co. NY. Rie 

‘ A. RERGEY, Tel "ITW fe ¢ Fe ‘ ractor p Ram lambs Twenty dollars without fapers,| C. E. Giles. Baldwins orthern Spy, 

fort, P : Le ie ene ele law cut eregularly shaped | Twenty-five dollars with, D. J. BRESEE,| er, R. I, Greening, Ben Davis, King. Baskets 

—_—- ——__—_— is? As k your nearest Ford dealer for the an- | Oneonta, barrels, 7Se per bushel and up. 
| \ \ 8 It ‘ 

ttt } REGISTERED Delaine rams, large, the wool] NAP&.ES, Ontario Co., N. Y. 

: H ] Y, M | and mutton combination; also ewes, . C.| R. F. Standish. R. 1. Greening, King, Wagener 

N HELP WANTED WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, Y. Northern Spy, Ben Davis. Price reasonable. 

TOLUMRIAN R ( S. March] = M ARRIED MAN ON FRUIT and dairy farm.| —}3q DELAINE. EWES, 2 registered Shrop | WALDEN. Orange Co. Y. 

’ 1 ‘ An < rtunity for a practi ul farmer; must be a] chire rams price reasonable. GEO. W.| George Merritt.. Stark, ¥ Beauty, Greening 

1 fri it man Wr stating experience oma WATKIN, Martin 3, N. Y. Baldwins, Black Bens, Lady Sweets. Sone 
wages desired. P. oO. BOX 104, Newburgh, stock, barrels or baskets. Will exchange 
N.S SWINE sweet potatoes and onions. 

w ANTED: A good girl or woman to care for ——~ - - SOUTH DAYTON, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 
home and help wit th cook a. A good steady job REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk-| 7 7 Paygsell. Greening, Baldwin, Spy, Bushel 
. me good girl or middle-aced lady. Write] shires, Chester Whites, Eight Weck pigs, Bred hampers. 
for formation JAMES r ARRELL, R. 2. BI Sows. Service Roars, Beagles, Collies. P. HAM- 





48, Bradford, Pa. 


ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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Service Bureau 


You Cannot Buy a Diamond Ring tor a Penny 


N spite of Uncle Same’s efforts to keep 

| the mails free of undesirable advertising, 
nevertheless there are certain organiza- 
tions which are apparently successful in 
eluding detection, That is why the Serv- 
ice Bureau is constantly on the lookout 
for such matters to warn its subscribers 
lest they be attracted by some of the so- 
called “unusual and amazing” bargains, 
practically all of which have a flaw in 
them somewhere. 

During the past week one of the mem- 
bers of the editorial department received 
an envelope filled with advertisements 
printed on the reverse side of blank postal 
cards, advertising merchandise that in- 
cludes everything from imitation diamond 
rings to six-room bungalows given away 
free. Since, we have heard of others 
who have received the same assortment. A 
close reading of a lot of this material re- 
vealed a catch somewhere. Where there 
wasn't a catch it was very evident that 
the price asked for the merchandise was 
proof enough that the merchandise could 
not possibly be of any value. 


SPECTACLES ON 30-DAYS TRIAL 


Included in the great mass of advertis- 
ing was the old amazing offer of spectacles 
on 30 days trial. There is hardly a man, 








Apple Exchange 


(Continued from opposite page) 





CAMPBELL, Steuben Co., N. Y. : ‘ 
& 2. Knowles & Son. Spy, Greening, Baldwin. 














In boxes, 114 bushels ver box. 

FORESTVILLE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

L. M. Downer. Spy, Greening, Baldwin. Trees 
sprayed, pruned and fertilized. 

WALDEN, Orange Co., R. D. 2, N. Y. 

L. D. Morrissey. Baldwin, Greening, Northern 
Spy. Price reasonable. 

ULSTER PARK, Ulster Co., .N. » A : 
Raphael Klein, Stayman Winesap, Baldwin, 
Wagener, Golden Pippin. Barrels, baskets, cor- 
rugated paper boxes, 

LIBFRTY, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 

Charlies Taylor. King, Greening, Baldwin, Delici- 


ous. Barrels or baskets. 





COOPERSTOWN, 
George M. More. 
win, Pound Sweets. 


Otsego Co., N. Y. , 
Northern Spy, Greening, Bald- 





SEWARD, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
W..S. Roxiey. “Spy, Pound Sweets and King. 





1utauqua Co., N 


es Ch ». Be 
a Bushel hampers. 

















J. &. i, Baldwin. Sprayed. 

NIOBE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. : 

G. C. Fowler. - Twenty Ounce, Baldwin, Talman 
Sweets, Greening, King, Spy, Ben Davis. $1.00 
per bushel 

CONGE RS, Rockland Co., Box 45, N. 

C. R. Albright. Baldwin, _ & Greening, Old 
Winesap. Bushel baskets. 

WALI KIL L, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

W. Hotaling. Baldwin, R. I. Greening. Baskets 
and barrels 

KIRKVI! I E, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

a inger. Northern Spy, Baldwin, Tall- 
mat weets, R. I. Greening, Seek-No-Further, 
Banana, Ben Davis. Sprayed. 

NIOBE, Ch autauqua Co., N. Y, 

C. G. Crumb. Pound Sweets, Black Gillflower, 
Spitzenberg, Lady, McIntosh Reds. All perfect 
Sprayed fruit. 





WATKINS, Schuyler Co. N. Y. 
Frank Waugh. Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
driek Sweet, Greening, Hubbardson, 


Hen- 





HOOSICK FALLS, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 
Scott P. Smith. Pippin, Honey, Baldwin, Green- 
ing, Spies. 





CATAWISSA, Columbia Co., R. D. 4, Pa. 

Ray D. Levan. Baldwin, Greening, Pewakee, 
Smoke House, Northern Spy, Green Baldwin, 
Stark, Stark Delicious. Sprayed, good quality, 
boxes’ or barrel. 





WESTOVE R, Clearfield Co., R. 
George Holes. Spy, Baldwin, 
Perial. Graded, 


D. 2, Pa. 
Gano, York Im 





SYLV ar A, Bradford Co., Pa. 
Fred W. Card. Baldwin, York Imperial, Falla- 
— Northern Spy, McIntosh and R, I. Gren- 








COOPERSBU RG, Lehigh, Pa. 
H. G. Benner, Red Delicious, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Smokehouse, Jonathan, Grimes Golden. 


RIVERTON, Burlington Co., N. J. 
Nethan H, Conrow & Son. Stayman, 
ushel and half bushel baskets. 


NEWTON, Sussex Co., R. D. 1., N. J. 
0. Hunt, Jr. King, Greening, Baldwin, Stark. 





Rome. 








ee 

PURDENTOWN, Burlington Co., R. D. 1, N. J. 
ey le E. Honnor. Baldwin, Russett, Stark, 
ork Imperial, Paragon, Winesap, Rome Beauty. 


woman or child with an average amount 
of common sense who could not see in a 
minute that it is an impossibility to fit a 
person with glasses by mail. Some indi- 
viduals have to have two different lenses 
due to a difference in the optic power of 
one eye compared with the other, How- 
ever, we have known of people to try 
this and for a few days feel that they have 
been helped but it is not long before 
headaches and complications set in that 
eventually result in serious damage to the 
individual’s sight. The 30 days has a 
double effect. 


A Reproduction of a 
$500 DIAMOND RING FOR A CENT 
One card carried the above display of- 
fering a reproduction of a $500 ring for 
one cent. However, when you read the 





American Agriculturist, 
New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

We acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 12th inst., inclosing a 
draft on the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company for $1000, 
payable to Arthur M. and Mary A 
Bissell, as administrators of the es- 
tate of the above named decedent. 

The deceased is a son of the above 
named administrators and was killed 
in an automobile accident, recently. 
The proofs of claim and death were 
forwarded by us to the Insurance 
Company not more than one week 
ago and we take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the 
very prompt manner in which the 
claim was handled and settled. It is 
very refreshing to find that no red 
tape restrictions were encountered 
and that apparently, it is the inten- 
tion of your Company and the Insur- 
ance Company to see that claims of 
this nature are paid promptly and 
without delay when the propor proofs 
are filed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bissell wish, us to 
convey their thanks to you and the 
Insurance Company for the prompt 
service. 

Very truly yours, 
HEATH & HEATH 











text in full you find that the penny was a 
“come on” for $3.75 which was to pay 
for the imitation diamond that looked like 
$500 worth. The word “reproduction” in 
the ad is so insignificant and blurred that 
the reader would naturally skip over it. 


SAVE 60% OF YOUR TIRE BILL 


Automobile tires come in for their 
share of advertising on another card that 
carried the above heading. It is clearly 
stated that the tires advertised are old 
tires retreaded. If you were to look at 
one of these tires they might appear per- 
fectly all right but every automobile 
driver knows that when the fabric is 
“gone”, putting on a new coat of rubber 
gum is not going to make a new tire 
old the old casing. When you buy one of 
these retarded tires, it is impossible to tell 
how much the old casing was used. We 
have had letters from our subscribers who 
have been fooled on these propositions. 
They write that they have driven as little 
as 25 miles only to have their tires blow 
out. These tires are expensive at any 


price. Obviously the best buy is to get 
new tires of the standard makes. 

Another card advertised a work outfit, 
a suit of trousers, sweater and socks, all 
for a ridiculously low price. No matter 
how little you pay for garments, if they 
will not wear they are not worth the 
money and it is simply ‘throwing money 
away. 


A 6-ROOM HOUSE FREE 


From wearing apparel the advertisements 
jump to a “six-room house free”. It is 
amazing to think that any one could ex- 
pect such a proposition without all kinds 
of strings attached to it, even to the ex- 
tent of eventually getting involved to the 
point that ultimately they would be glad 
to give the thing away. It would be a free 
house indeed. 

GOITRE 


Removed at Home 


Obviously, medicinal ads were also in- 
cluded, concerning which the service bu- 
reau has warned its subscribers time and 
time again. How any sensible person can 
take to this kind of advertising matter, is 
hard to understand. Still people will read 
high sounding testimonials and respond. 
Some of these testimonials claimed im- 
provement inside of a week and the ailment 
in question could not possibly show im- 
provement in that brief time. With serious 
physical disorders the only thing to do 
is to see the best local physician that you 
can consult. It is preposterous that these 
“doctors by mail” should even insinuate 
that they can diagnose and treat human 
ills through the mails. 


Use Them for Fuel 


There is only one answer to all of this 
kind of advertising that our hard working 
mail carriers are called upon to distribute, 
use them for fuel. If you want to buy a 
diamond ring, or any other kind of ring 
for that matter, the man to do business 
with is a reliable jeweler. If you think 
you need glasses, the best optician avail- 
able is the man to examine your eyes and 
prescribe lenses. If you need tires for 
your car buy the product of a good stand- 
ard company and one whose reputation is 
a known quantity. If you need work 
clothes, there are plenty of business houses 
that make a specialty of good substantial 
garments guaranteed to give satisfaction 
and whose reputation is above question 
and whose word is as good as their bond. 
If you want something, you have to pay 
for it. 

Advertising Business is O. K. 


Advertising as a whole is an honorable 
and necessary business. When consulting 
advertisements, read reputable magazines 
and papers of high standing and prefer- 
ably answer only those advertisements 
which are guaranteed by the publication 
in which they appear. If you insist on 
taking a chance on these “amazing bar- 
gains”, “free offers”, free give aways” 
then you must bear in mind that you are 
taking a long chance and without a doubt 
the other fellow is the one who is play- 
ing the sure thing. He knows what he is 
getting and what he is giving. You know 
what you are giving but not what you are 
getting. Once you get it you can keep 
it, whether you want it or not. 
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WITTE Los Saw 








COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 


you gointotimber, No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 25 cords a day. Cheapest to operate—- 
runs al] day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P, 
Burns any fuel with big surplus of power for 
any work, USE IT FOR OTHER WORK, 
Completely equipped with WICO magneto, 
speed and power regulator, throttling gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-whee]s so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding 

etc.—an all-purpose outfit that will —— A every 
day in the year. Only 3 minutes to change 
from log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to clamp 
to tree, Fastest felling ever known. Felis trees 
from any position. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


FREE BOOK 5 NEW co = A, lover — 
special offers, and 4. tomake money with these rigs, 
Tolis all about engines, sawing and pumpers. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6304 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
€EC4 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6804 Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


3aws firewood umber, ath. vosts. ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest vriced oractica: saw 
nade Other :tyler and sizes my Nee # making 
orices Awo & 2 all steel 
Guarantee¢ Concrete Mixerg—money saver 
| on all concrete wbs 
Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws. engines 
feea mills. concrete mixers and 
fence. Ford& Fordson Attachments, 
ete Full of surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 4 Belleville, Pa, 























ay Te to Werk Fen ta 
Increase Your Profits $2000.00 


Get FREE Book and 

~any alee, 1 H-P. op—Stati t . low prises 
or your ¥ jest 

} —— pp Sy for ay new Pres boss bs: 


OTTAWA MFG, CO. ous tie Sister, Roe 











PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and 39th Street 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


Fireproof—Unrestricted Parking— 
Garage 





OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


600 ROOMS — 500 BATHS 


Rooms with running water from $2.50 
per day. Rooms with private bath 
and shower from $3.50 per day 
Food and Service the Best 


Wear | West yey Station Pennsylvania — 
ld 























How to Make $5.00 
For Christmas 





See Page 13 
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For Farm Homes 
With or Without 
Electricity 


The Maytag is available with 
Maytag Multi-Motor —a simple, 
compact, in-built gasoline engine— 
for homes without electricity; or 
with standard electric motor. Any 











Maytag dealer will loan you a | Ser lemn ath dette 


tty, the Maytag is avail. 


washer for a free trial washing. pe een 


If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
(FX-1-26) 


It brings a smile of happiness; 
not only for a holiday, but renews 
the same spirit of gladness every 
washday for years and years. 
Merry Washdays! Comfortabie 
Washdays! Washdays without 
hand-rubbing! Washdays so easv 
and comfortable you actually en- 
joy them. 


Washdays that give you clothes 
washed so spotlessly clean, you 
hardly notice the little time and 
effort spent to accomplish such 
wonderful results. Life-lasting 
happiness! What a gift, the May- 
tag! 

THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 


Newton, Iowa 


EASTERN BRANCH: 
851 N. Broad St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


State of New York State of New York 
City Dealer City Dealer 
Albany .. G. C. Reardon, Inc Kingston R. S. Walker 


_— sem j Ln. arwood Maytag Ste se Lackawanna, Kol pinski Brothers 
ms a eee 

Modern Housekeeping Shop Ree 
Asterin..<. Queen Maytag Ca a> ort pesgerned 
Auburn .. Ohi Mi 1ytag Lo 7 Maytag Company 
Rallston Spa, Wendell Townley Lowvi ile, I erthera Maytag Co, 


Batavia . 2 a8 Malone, Mason's Electric Store 
.Genesee Country Maytag Co ssena, ..Northern Maytag Co. 
esbaan Mi oseex Mechanicsville 
cevsee Crocker & Ogden Co. Curtis Maytag Co. 
Br sokiyn .. Peter J. Tarzian «lina .. Conway Maytag Store 
1224 Fulton St. Middletown .. R. Y. Matthews 
Brooklyn . . . Mt. Vernon 
ves Maytag Was! "0 ‘ e+e Maytag Mt. Vernon Co. 
6017 Fourth Ave : 
Buffalo . Kolivinski Brothers Naples . .- John M. Vierhile 
110 Broadway Newburg, ’ Ne -whurg Maytag Shop 
Buffalo ... Buffalo Maytag Co. Niagara Falls 
<n , Conway Maytag Co. 
Canajoharie . Norwicl F. E, Skinner 
Geesler & Keller, 
Cc id Ilead 
( anandaigua, ee ‘ R.C .. Northern Maytag Co. 
Chatham, Chas. M, Canham, Olean ...... Lang’s Hardware 
Corning .. Corning Maytag Co Oneonta .. Maytag Oneonta_Co. 
Cortland ...... G. H. Wiltsie Oswego, Johnston Maytag Store 
Croton Falls oteeae Owego .. Crocker & Ogden Co. 
. Ge e¢ Jueng t So ae 
Dundee .... ie 1 L. Yawget ing . FE. M. Crowe 
kirk .... Maytag Shops Inc. eekskill .... m. J. Donovan 
"erry . Genesee Country 
Thos A McGrath ee ee saestate 
it Basene Coenen ine Plains .. Paul G. Roberts 
S. Walker seesee Maytag , Plattsburg Co. 
ing & Son leasantville 
: Kurlbaum peau rece po Hardware Co. 
ler & Keller, Ine. rt Jefferson, Lerch Music Shop 
hnston’s Hdwe rt ergs -. R. Y. Matthews 
Maytag ( *oughkeepsie 
D. Thorpe 
hmondville .... L. R Dibble 
vester, Rochester Maytag Co. 
. V. O'Shea 
W seoese Roscoe Hdwe. Co. 


li Company 


Northern Maytag Co 
. Hunt Maytag Co. 
Baw. W. Arnst Salamar ca .. Hunt Maytag Co. 
H. T. Covert Saran ake .. J. O. Galloway 
nenectad; Modern House- 
boasian Shop Inc 
1evus, Grover T. Chase 
ch gfield Gardens .. 

H MeCor neli Compa coves CUM Maytag Co. 
Hornell .... Hunt Maytag Co. Spr ring Valley 
Huntineton, mee G M. Felt Rampaugh 

Syracuse, Ohio Maytag Co. 


Walter R. Seaman, Ine 
Cc. C. Eldridge 


Nichols 





AT 7? 
iN ; 


Lancaster 


State of New York 
City Dealer 
Troy, Henry C. Calhoun Co. Inc. 
Tupper Lake .... Tupper Lake 

Garage & Supply Co. 
Utica, H. D. Morehouse & Son 
Walden .... T. L. Millspaugh 
Walton .. J. E. Wood & Sons 
Watertown 

Northern Maytag Co. 

Watkins .... Thompson & Pellet 
We me «+» Hunt Maytag Co. 
Williamson .. ... Northern 

Wayne Maytag Co. 
Yonkers .. Yonkers Maytag Co, 


State of Pennsylvania 


City Dealer 
Allentown 
Edwin P. Saeger’ Co. Ine, 
Bellefonte 
-... The Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 
Rethlehem .. Lehigh Supply Co. 
Bradford Joseph Marks 
Bristol.... Clymer Maytag Co. 
Catasauqua .. W. T. Kleppinger 
Clearfield 
Routch & Swartzle Co. 
Coatesville .... Carl B. Sherer 
Conneautville, M. D. Thompson 
Corapolis .. Ferree Electric Co. 
Cresson Soisson Elec. Co. 
Doylestown, Clymer’s Dept. Store 
Easton Tames E. Hauck 
Erie, Erie Co. Maytag Company 
Frackyille, Reiley Maytag Stores 
Hazleton, Reiley Maytag Stores 
Honesdale Vincent Maytag Co. 
Indiana ... 
The Lightcap Maytag Co. Ine. 
Johnstown 
Johnstown Maytag Co. 
Kennett Square .......s++se6 
John H. Voorhees 


. Lancaster Co. Maytag Co. 


State of Pennsyivania State of Pennsylvania 
City Dealer City Dealer 
Lewisburg .. Home Elect. Store Troy ...... Preston & jJaquish 

Tunkhannock ...... ° 
Malvern .... Suplee Hdwe. Co. Greenwoods Maytag “Co. 
sooonend 8 bese 
NG. Le Strait & Som, Prop. WattByes;z, Mgtager Went Co 

- Ln Son, . es ester, dwe. 
Meadville .... Lynn W. Camp  Wiilkes- Barre Demy oe 
Montrose «see Wilkes- Barre Maytag Co. 

-+ Greenwooa’s Maytag Store Williamsport .. 

Muncy, The Neyhart Hdwe. Co. escoce The Neyhart ‘Hawe. Co. 
Nanticoke 
Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co. State of New Jersey 
Norristown City Dealer 
Asbury Park .... F. G. Rhodes 
. Lynn W. Camp Camden .. Camden Maytag Co. 
Vincent Maytag Co. Fimer .. Schickedanz & Harker 
Earnhart Brothers 
High Bridge .. Servu Appl. Co. 
Pennsburg, Chas. V. Rotenberger Highstown ..... Soocesece 
o G& We Plankey Maytag Co. 
Philadelphia 
North Phila. Maytag ty Hopewell .. Hopewell Elect. Co. 

3639 Germantown Ave, Jersey City ....2. «- 

70 West Chelten Ave. coccee We C, Delvin” & ‘Son 

2017 S. Broad Street 2321 Boulevard 

4743 N. Frankford A. Jersey City ° 

West Phila. Maytag Co. Roth- ~Seuferling Company, Tne. 

4113 Lancaster /ve. 424 Central Ave. 

5206 Chestnut Street Kearny, Banister & Pollard Co. 

| * Moe my Lambertville .. Servu Appl. Co. 

23 East Lancaster P.ke . 

Delaware County Maytag Co. a wi ax 


7303 Market Steeot 
Phoenixville, ..McCarraher Bros. Newark, Banister & Pollard Co. 
W. F. Howell Hawe. Co. 


Pottstown Pomeroy’s Inc 
Pottsville, Reiley Maytag Stores cece 

Pennington, Mason’s Hdwe. Store 
Reading . Penns Grove 
Reynoldsville eeeeeeee Elliott’s Maytag “Co. 


Mrs. M. McCreight 
. McCarraher Bros, Pitman C. G. Pidgeon 


Red Bank..Charles K. Hopping 
: Harden Brothers Roebling,.. Roebling Gen’s Store 
Scottdale, Ace Maytag Company : 
Scranton, Scranton —_ Isa Salem ...... D. J. McCloskey 
Shenandoah Sussex .. Lawrence Hdwe Co. 
Trenton .. Trenton Maytag Co. 


Slatington 
F West Mew Vert oc. .ccosccce 
Jones Brothers & Miller ..se Roth-Seuferling Co. Ine. 


Souderton eae 
Yooum, Godschalk & Co. Woodbury, Elliott's Maytag Co. 


Sykesville .. Wise Sisters 


Tamaqt 
oo Wittiams Maytag Co. Machines Demonstrated in Show 


Royersford . 


" “’ Ticonderoga 
Ithaca mos A. Barnes rs : ° Titusville, Lynn W. Camp R f New York 
..--Spring Hill El. Co. Al “Wash . ooms 0 ew Yor 
Jamestown Maytag Shops, Ine Tonawanda, H. B. Koenig uminum er Towanda, Harden Brothers Edison Co. 
= f T > a} 
is i T S EF: ig x 


DON'T KEEP IT 
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